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Your STANDOUT 
for stamina and savings! 











CHEVROLET 


Priced to save you money, with quolity Advance-Design Trucks 


through and through. Chevrolet builds the 
lowest-priced line of trucks in America, The Chevrolet pick-up is the most popular truck in America, and for good reason. Chevrolet 
sees you get the exact wheelbase for your job .. . 116”, 125%" or 137”. Payload capacities 
range from 1500 Ibs. to 2900 Ibs., body lengths from: 78” to 108", with no wheelhouse obstruc 
tions. The floor is tough, uniform-width planking (easy to replace if damaged) with flush-type 
skid strips for easy loading and unloading. Steel end-gate lowers flush with the floor, too, to 
save extra lifting. All models are equipped with stake pockets, and all models hove great 
Chevrolet truck features that make driving them a pleasure: Advance-Design cabs with full- 
width seats and level floors—easy turning Recirculating Ball-Gear Steering—smooth, positive 
Synchro-Mesh Transmission— powerful and economical Valve-in-Head engine, most popular 
Chevrolet's great valve-in-head engine soves truck engine ih the nation. at ae 

you money every mile holds your costs Whatever you haul, Chevrolet has the best truck buy for you—in pick-ups, panels, platforms, 
to an absolute minimum. stakes, conventional and C.O.E. chassis for special bodies. Your Chevrolet dealer is on the job 
to help you. Stop in and talk over your truck needs with him. Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 





Cuts Gas and Oil Costs! 





(Continvetion of standard equipment and trim 
liustroted is di od en lability of material.) 




















Gain on the Resale! 
Guer Ge youn, Ghowsle tuts Gave MORE CHEVROLET TRUCKS IN USE 


brought higher trade-in allowances than 


other trucks in their price field. Valve is built int THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 


Check Chevrolet’s Advance-Design Features: two Great VALVEIN-HEAD ENGINES—the 105-h.p. Loadmaster or the 92-h.p. Thrift- 

master—give more power per gallon, lower cost per load « POWER-JET CARBURETOR — oth, quick lerati e DIAPHRAGM SPRING CLUTCH—easy-action 

engagement + SYNCHRO-MESH TRANSMISSIONS—fost, smooth shifting » HYPOID REAR AXLES—dependability and long life » NEW TORQUE-ACTION BRAKES 

—on light-duty models « PROVED DEPENDABLE DOUBLE-ARTICULATED BRAKES—on medium-duty models « NEW TWIN-ACTION REAR BRAKES—on heavy-duty 

models « NEW DUAL-SHOE PARKING BRAKE—on heavy-duty models +» NEW CAB SEAT—complete riding comfort « NEW VENTIPANES—improved ventilation 

© WIDE-BASE WHEELS—increased tire mileage + BALL-TYPE STEERING—easier handling « UNIT-DESIGN BODIES—better construction « ADVANCE-DESIGN 
STYLING — increased comfort, modern appearance. 
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@ Many dairymen find that their present milkers do pleasing action—all combine to successfully coax the milk 
not successfully milk gif their cows...some of their cows from almost every physically normal cow we've ever seen. 
require special, time-consuming attention. But... there's just one sure way to prove this for yourself. 

Based on our more than 33 years of experience in design Call your local De Laval Dealer and tell him that he is 
ing and building De Laval Milkers and the knowledge that _invited to come out to your farm and match the De Laval 
comes with the milking of hundreds of thousands of herds Milker against your present machine in milking your hard- 
and untold millions of cows... we say thot we are confi- _—to-milk cows. We're perfectly willing to have the results 
dent that a De Laval Milker will do a fast,clean and complete determined by the success of the De Laval Milker... and 










job of milking all your cows. your own good judgment. 
De Laval uniform milking ... controlled at every vital Make this test today ... without obligation of any kind. 







point; De Laval “Full-Flo” Teat Cups with their comfortable, _—‘it may help you save a lot of time and money. 





Ask Your De Laval Dealer For a Free Demonstration —Without Obligation 
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Have You Seen the New De Laval 
Speedway ‘Front-Loader” & — 





i De Level World's 
Milk Cooler? De Level Megnetic« Oe Level Standord Series De Laval Speedwey De Level Speedwey 
fer ecsder, fest end tew- Speedwey Milker Speedetie Milker Separators Food Freezers Water Heeter 


cost milk cooling the new Delavelengineered Especially designed Cleanest skimming, Forbetterfoodpres- Engineered for the 
De loval Speedway “Front- for stilibetter,fester, forthe manwhomilks ecsiest-to-cleansep- ervation ond better dairymon. Supplies 12 
loader” is the one milk cleaner milking.New ten cows or less. orators ever built. farmiiving.Here'sthe full gallons of 165° 







cooler you shovid see... stainless steel unit Quvolity milking at Ports milktovchesare way to improved to- water. Lifetime copper 
ond use. Made in three sizes. and Pulso-Pump. low cost. stainless steel. ble fore atlowercost. tank. Easy to clean. 
Ls 
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‘ The De Laval Separator Company, Dept., X-13, 165 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 
Please send me printed matter on: I 





7 // Si | } L— I (1) Magnetic Speedway Milker [] De Laval Separators j 
| i D. C) Sterling Speedway Milker () Speedway Milk Coolers 
i é (_} Sterling Speedette Milker C] Speedway Food Freezers ! 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO [_] Model F Combine Milker (_] Speedway Woter Heater i 








165 Broadway, New York 6 
427 Randolph St, Chicago§ © 61 Beale St., San Francisco 5 
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Johnny *s eve roves the breakfast table hungrily Up Poultry 


early this morning for a big breakfast, he'll get it— 
thanks to the most productive agricultural system 


in the world and to America’s railroads 





As Johnny downs his fruit, he doesn’t stop to 


think about the orderly system of getting fresh 


COVER PICTURE 


The turning oak leaves above the white board 
fence showed that winter was on the way when 
Staff Photographer J. S. Baird snapped this pic- 
ture last fall. The scene is a small lot near one 
of the two Grade A barns on the Jersey farm 
of W. N. Burney near Aurora, Missouri. The 
aged cows in this small lot are part of 175 fe- 
males on the 920-acre farm. The milking herd, 
which averages 80 cows, produced an average 
of 462 Ibs. butterfat on 2x305 last year, and 
all except two of the cows in this picture are 
Ton 0’ Gold cows. Mr. Burney has been in the 


Jersey business on this same farm for 26 years. 


fruit to him from far-distant orchards and groves— 
or the railroads upon which such a system depends 

As Johnny wolfs his cereal—he doesn’t consider 
the vast fields of grain, the towering grain elevators, 
the great four mills—or the railroads which connect 
them all 

As Johnny tackles his bacon and eggs and his 
glass of milk, the farmer-railroad team is busy 
growing, harvesting and “assembling” millions of 
other meals for other Johnnies all across the nation 

Every day the nation’s railroads move to the 


farms thousands of carloads of agricultural supplies 
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MASTITIS NO LONGER BIG PROBLEM 
WITH WYETH’S PENSTIX-SM BOUGIES 


Chester Bulli, Chief herdsman, shown with Aggie Ormsby Model Segis, producer of 2916 


pounds of butterfat over a four year period. 








OF TWO ANTIBIOTICS IN 
WYETH’S PENSTIX-SM” 


Marron, lowa—Chief herdsman, | 


Chester Bullis, of Witmer Farms’ 
herd of 200 purebred Holsteins 
insists on the use of Wyeth Pen- 
stix-SM for mastitis infection for 


several reasons. 





WYETH’S PROVEN PRODUCTS 
FOR MASTITIS CONTROL 


e PENSTIX penicillin bougies or 
PENSTIX-SM, penicillin-strepto- 
mycin bougies (the combined 
antibiotic treatment for more se- 
vere infections) are available at 
your drug, feed or Animal Health 
Products store 

e For cows with dry quarters, or 
with more deep seated infections, 
many dairymen prefer WYETH 
PENICILLIN OINTMENT or PEN- 
ICILLIN - DIHYDROSTREPTOMY- 
CIN OINTMENT, in handy easy- 
to-insert tubes. Write Wyeth for 
FREE mastitis booklet. 











CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN AS YOU WOULD YOUR PHYSICIAN 


Wipeth 


Interviewed on the Witmer 
Farm, near Marion, he ez) 
recently: 

“‘We use Penstix-SM for mas- | 
titis because we want fast, 
I like it too, because 


sure- | 
| fire action. 
of the combination of antibiotics 
—penicillin and streptomycin— 
as we are often bothered by 
mixed infections. 

“It’s easy for the men working 
Penstix-SM. Takes 
no preparation, and we can keep 
a supply right in the milking 
without refrigeration. 


here to use 


room, 
That’s important too, because 
we like to give treatment just as 
fast as possible after spotting 
mastitis in one of our cows. 
“Generally, we insert one Pen- 
stix-SM and follow this up with 


| one or two more in more severe 


cases. Penstix-SM really goes to | 
work on mastitis . .. we wouldn’t | 


be without it!” 


Cuar.ortge, N. C.—The Harvey B. 
Hunter Dairies here, operates its 
own bottling plant, distributing milk 
throughout the Charlotte metropoli- 
tan area. In addition to their own 
herd of 54 Jerseys, they buy whole 
milk from 22 other carefully super- 
vised and inspected dairies. 

Travis A. Ledford is chief herds- 
man and field supervisor for the 
dairy and uses Wyeth products ex- 
clusively for mastitis control, not 
only on the home farm, but recom- 
mends these products for use on the 
| farms selling milk to them. 

Interviewed at the dairy, 
Ledford stated, “I generally use a 


first spot mastitis in one of our 


trick. It is very seldom that a repeat 
dosage is needed but in severe cases 
we occasionally 
Penstix-SM bougie or two. 

“When we have dry cows to treat, 
Wyeth Penicillin-dihydrostreptomy- 





single Penstix-SM bougie when I} 


Jerseys. One bougie often does the | 


use an additional | 


DAIRY RECOMMENDS 
USE OF PENSTIX-SM 
TO LICK MASTITIS FAST 





Mr. | 


Travis A. Ledford and son Ronald, holding 
one of their purebred Jerseys, Bossy Sybl of 
Sunnybreeze, voted “ Miss Southern States’’. 


cin Ointment works out best, as it is 
easy to insert into the infected 
| quarter. We've been using this 
| method of treatment for the past 


| year with outstanding success.” 
| 








“ALL THE DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN PROFIT AND LOSS 
WITH PENSTIX-SM” | 


Cuartortre, N. C.—“The way I 
figure things,” says Dewey L. Estes, 
prominent dairyman here, “cows 
are too expensive not to give them 
the best treatment. That's why, 
when mastitis is the problem, I use 
Penstix-SM bougies or Wyeth’s 
Penicillin-dihydrostreptomycin Oint- 
ment. They’re easy to use and my 
milk production has been up a third 
since sticking to Wyeth’s products, 
“Penstix-SM keeps my mastitis 
problems down to a minimum. Cuts 
treatment time for me, and brings 
cows back on production fast.” 





Mr. Estes milks about 55 head of 
| registered Holsteins on his modern 
dairy farm here, and, as he puts it, 


“The use of Wyeth’s Penstix-SM 


for the control of mastitis is just all 
thedifference bet ween profit and loss. 


ACCURATE DIAGNOSIS MUST PRECEDE TREATMENT 


Incorporated 


Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


“T always keep Penstix-SM on 
hand. It keeps without refrigeration, 
and anyone can learn to insert 
| the bougies in a few seconds. Quick 
treatment is important, and that’s 

| where Wyeth’s Penstix is really 
handy to have.” 





Dewey L. Estes, Penstiz-SM booster, on 
Crab Orchard Farm 


Wijetk 
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More cold cash from cooler cattle: 


REYNOLDS (iia) ALUMINUM 
ROOFING AND SIDING 








Aluminum keeps barns 

up to 15° cooler in hot 

weather...and every 5° above 85° 
means two to seven pounds of milk per day!* 


Published test results show how milk yield goes down as barn tem- 
Add the simple scientific fact that aluminum 

reflects up to 95% of radiant heat...takes off the summer sun load 
so barn interiors are up to 15° cooler...and you can see what this 
profits. Profits you don't have to put back into 
because aluminum does not rust, 


ro ature gZocs up 


means m exira 


building maintenance, either 
needs no painting 
Reynolds Lifetime Aluminum corrugated or 


- gutters 


Plan now to use 
5-V for your next new building or remodeling 
and downspouts, too. For a quick, inexpensive cooling job, put up 
Reynolds Aluminum Reflective Insulation (foil on kraft paper) 
Military demand for aluminum affects total supply, but keep asking 
your dealer. Reynolds Metals Company, Building Products 
Div Louisvill , Kentucky 


nmmp 


$10Nn, 





“LOOK HOW MILK YIELD GOES DOWN AS TEMPERATURES GO UP! 


Average in pounds per day of an experimental group, 
Holsteins and Jerseys. 














REYNOLDS FARM INSTITUTE, BOX 1800-H 
Reynolds also serves the Lovisville 1, Kentucky 
farmer with Aluminum 
Cable (ACSR), Portable 
Irrigation Pipe, Siphon 
Tubes, Paint Pigment and 
Freezer Foil as well os 
Gutters & Downspouts, 
Windows and Reflective 


Please send me information on: 
Corrugoted; [) 5-V Crimp; [) Reflective Insulation; 


Gutters & Downspouts; [] Aluminum Noils. 


Nome 


Insulation. 





Opinions, 
Brickbats, — 
Bouquets 


Beef Bulls and Matches 


Hoarp’s DaIRYMAN:—We all know 
that we cannot trust small boys to 
play with matches. The question is| 
whether the nation’s dairymen come 
in the same class. The recent arti- 
cle, “Should We Use Beef Bulls on 
Dairy Cows?”, strongly suggests’! 
that dairymen cannot be trusted 
with crossbred beef heifers because 
they might milk them. This line of 
thought certainly doesn’t lead to any 
compliments on the intelligence of 
the country’s dairymen. 

The contention that any consider- 
able number of worth-while replace- 
ments would be raised from the 
poorest 10 to 20 per cent of the herd 
is certainly a novel idea and hardly 
warrants attention. With all due 
credit to the bull, the cow is also 
equally important, and the same 
bulls mated to the top cows in the 
herd most certainly will give a 
larger number of top replacements 
for the herd. 

Instead of the breeding of “tail- 
enders” to beef bulls ruining the 
| dairy industry, the practice actually 
| would be a real boost for ‘dairymen. 
| Nothing other than proven sires 
| should raise the level of production 
| more than to eliminate the offspring 
| from the poorest cows in the herd. 
|If a few beef-dairy heifers did find 
| their way into the milking herd, pre- 
|} sumably their stay would be ex- 
| tremely brief and would not cause 
the dairy industry to fold up. 

For a number of years in our 30- 
cow herd we have not raised a 
daughter of a first-calf heifer, re- 
gardiess of the pedigree of a heifer 
We want to see what she does in 
the milk pail before we raise her 
offspring. I do not question but what 
the first calf carries the same breed- 
ing as her younger sisters, but why 
take unnecessary risks — prove the 
dam first 

Any dairyman who finds it neces- 
sary to raise daughters of first-calf 
heifers, and the lower 10 to 20 per 
cent of his herd, had better not 
worry about beef versus dairy. His 
disease situation, or management 
otherwise, must be in such a state 
he has little time for anything else. 

As a member of the Massachu- 
setts Selective Breeding Associa- 
tion, I am proud that it has provid- 
ed beef semen for over a year and 
| that it has faith in the intelligence 
of the state’s dairymen to use the 
service wisely. The service also 
shows that it is alive to members’ 
wishes and shows the true coopera- 
tive spirit. 

If I lived in one of the 29 states 
not furnishing this service, I should 
like to look into the management 
rather carefully to see if the service 
is truly expressing members’ wishes | 
on this issue as well, possibly, as 
even more important questions. 

The whole issue of the use of beef | 
bulls looks like the old, outmoded | 
beef versus dairy rivalry that has | 
|raged in some quarters for years! 
| and which should have no place in| 











|| modern agriculture. The crossing| 


program will either succeed or fail 
in the herds of the nation and is 


1) nothing for the so-called dairy lead- | 


ers to lose any sleep over. 


Massachusetts. Rosert E. Stuart. | 
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Across 3,000 YEARS 
COMES THE 
GREAT BIBLE 


‘STORY... 


IN ALL ITS 
FIRE AND 


ATHSHEBA 


TECHNICOLOR 


sREGURY 


PECK HAYWARD 


You are there...as Goliath 
hurls his challenge...as David 
fells the mighty Philistine, 


turning his armies into flight. 


You are part of the powerful 
drama of the Lion of Judah, 
who took Bathsheba 


unto himself...AND FOR HER 


COLOR BROCHURE WHICH TELLS 
THE FASCINATING STORY SEHIND 
DAVID AND SATHSHEBA! WRITE TO 
“DAVID ond BATHSHEBA’, P.O. Box 292, 
DEPT. HD2 CHURCH ST. STA. NLY.C 


‘See it 
at your favorite theatre 
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GUARANTEED 


SATISFACTION 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


if purchaser is dissatisfied, cleaner may be returned 
any time within 90 days of original shipment date 
for complete refund. 


ONE MOTOR ONLY. . . One motor Less working parts. This means 
long-lived, trouble-free operation. Most cleaners require 2, 3, sometimes 4 
motors and 2 different kinds of chains. 

LESS COST PER COW... A choice of three sizes. You pay only for 
size, parts, and operation that exactly fit your needs. No expensive pit 
inside or outside. 

NO STINKING PIT INSIDE... NO OUTSIDE PIT TO FREEZE 
IN WINTER... Means more cleanliness—fresher, healthier air—less 
odor—fewer parts. Without pit, all parts easily accessible. 


PADDLES 12 IN. APART... . Close spacing moves manure with mini- 
mum disturbance—minimum odor No jamming of manure under cover 
plates. Close-spaced paddles pick up more liquids with solids. No churning, 
falling back of manure at elevator Chain rides 2’' above gutter bottom 
out of corrosive liquid. 

FITS ANY TYPE BARN... Choice of 8 chute positions means easy 
adaptation to old or new barns—less concrete work—more economical 
installation 


ALLOY STEEL CHAIN—HEAT TREATED 


The super-strength, rust-resistant, heat-treated 
chain has up to 20,000 Ibs. strength. 


You'll farm better — live better — when 

you switch from outmoded shoveling 

drudgery to power gutter cleaning ... THE CLAY 
WAY. Increase your dairy profits—hold your boys 
at home—keep your help happier. Make your barn 
more sanitary—less odor. Milk inspectors APPROVE 
Clay cleaners. 


LOOK AHEAD—FREE YOURSELF FROM THE NASTIEST, 
MESSIEST JOB ON THE DAIRY FARM. ACT NOW. 


SEND FOR 


A REE NN IG RN SE SY A RANE RR ERY ee RE ee ME ae 


en ee a 


CLAY EQUIPMENT CORP., 1011 OLIVE STREET, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 

RUSH FREE Electric Born Cleaner literature plus catalogs checked. 

(1) Form Windows () Born Ventilation (J Litter Carriers 
(J) Milking Parlor Stalls (J Stalls and Stanchions (] Steel Gates 
(_] Hog House Pens 


ig 


g 


BARN 
CLEANER 
CATALOG 
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Built to play rough 


Add all these things to the other fine 
features you'll discover at your GMC 
dealer’s. Once you do, you'll agree: no 
better buy anywhere! 


y 7 ou know yourself—trucks have to 
take a lot more rough going on the 
farm than in the city. 


That’s why farm-engineered GMC’s 
are firm favorites with men who 
appreciate extra ruggedness in the 
trucks they drive. 


For aGMC farm truck knows how to 
play rough and win. It's all in the way 
it’s built. 


It’s More Powerful 


Take any one of the '4- to 2-ton models 
in the GMC line — compare its horse- 
power with any other truck in its class. 
You'll find a GMC delivers 20% more 
pulling power than some, is beaten by 
none! And this extra “go” is protected 
for extra years of hauling work. 


It’s Wear-Protected 


For example, farmers like the way a 
GMC is safeguarded against the wear 
of field grime and dust. Even its con- 
necting rods are rifle-drilled, carrying 
the protection of full-pressure lubrica- 
tion right to the piston pins. And a 
GMC offers extra protection to the 
load and driver as well. 


It’s Farm-Engineered 


Check the husky hydraulics for real 
braking performance, the heavier 
rear axles, the longer “pillow-action” 
springs. Feel the smooth way the GMC 
Synchro-Mesh Transmission pours the 
power to the wheels, the easy way its 
recirculating ball-bearing steering 
directs the load — the solid yoking of 
power to the rugged truck-built 
chassis! 


GMC Truck & Coach Division of General Motors 


Your bey fa 
greater hauling profits 





The Distaff Side 


How to locate those cow families that build better dairy 
herds. They are needed in this era of artificial breeding. 


lennium will be reached when every calf 
dropped is by an actual or potential good 

proved sire and out of a cow that is or will be- 
come a good proved dam. We are probably a 
long, long way from that goal 

At present over 90% of bull calves now being 
registered in one of our breeds, which we recent- 
ly sampled, are being sired by bulls not yet old 
enough to be proved and 80% of them are out 
of cows not yet old enough to have had even 
one daughter with a record. No doubt many of 
these young sires and dams will eventually prove 
out good—some won't 

We doubt whether the situation is very differ- 
ent in the other pure breeds or among the 
grades and scrubs However, some forward 
strides have been made during the past 12 years 
in improving the inherited producing ability of 
our dairy cows. This has resulted almost en- 
tirely from the use of good sires in cooperative 
artificial breeding associations 

The main purpose of this article is to call at- 
tention to the other half of the inheritance which 
the dairyman himself supplies from his cows 
What is he doing about the female, the distaff 
side of the proposition? We are afraid not as 
much as he could and should do. 


T° THE field of dairy cattle breeding, the mil- 


We Must Know Our Cow Families 


If we asked the question—is the average dairy- 
man supplying the best possible inheritance in 
the half that he now supplies to the next genera- 
tion, we are afraid the answer would have to be 
no. In plain words, the question is, are dairymen 
selecting from their best individuals in their best 
cow families? And we think the answer is no 
because probably 95% or more of the dairymen 
using artificial breeding have never set their 
herds up into their separate cow families. 

In fact, the great majority of pure-bred herds 
have never done this either. Until they do, it 
seems quite likely that they will be selecting 
about as many heifers from their poor cow fami- 
lies as they are from their good ones. 

Perhaps we should explain what we mean by 
a cow family. Some people consider the dam, 
maternal granddam, and maternal, great grand- 
dam on the bottom side of the pedigree to be a 
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cow family. We do not use the term this way. 
We would call that a female line. 

What we mean by a cow family are all the 
offspring of these cows on the bottom line of the 
pedigree. The dam is one daughter of the ma- 
ternal granddam. If the latter cow has other 
daughters, they are aunts of the animal whose 
pedigree we are looking at and their offspring 
are cousins to that animal. The dam of our ani- 
mal may have had other female offspring. These, 
of course, would be full or half sisters to the an- 
imal in question and their offspring would be 
nieces and nephews. 


Aunts, Cousins, and Nieces, Too 


A cow family to us, is all the offspring of any 
foundation animal. These aunts, uncles, cousins, 
half-sisters, nephews, and nieces do not con- 
tribute any inheritance directly to the animal 
whose pedigree we are concerned with. However, 
they got part of their inheritance out of the 
same general barrel that the animal being con- 
sidered got hers from and the more samples we 
can get of the kind of inheritance that came 
out of that barrel, the better able will we be to 
properly evaluate the animal in question. 

Many people have the mistaken notion that it 
is difficult to set a herd up into its several cow 
families. This is not true. Any good dairyman 
can do the job. 

We think the simplest way to do it is to get a 
pack of 3 x 5 cards at the stationer’s and then 
make out a card for each female we have had in 
the herd, going back 5, 10, 15 or as many years 
as one wishes 

For example, take a card, write the name of 
the cow, Molly, and her birth date, 1927, at the 
top and down below write her sire, Bull X, and 
her dam, Mary. Do this for ail the females you 
have had in the herd. Then arrange the cards, 
putting the oldest cows on the top of the pack, 
working on down to the heifer calf born day be- 
fore yesterday on the bottom 

Next get a big sheet of paper, a couple of feet 
wide and a foot deep, and start over at the mid- 
dle of the left-hand side with the name Mary, 
that was the dam of the cow, Molly. Write 
Molly in the column next to the right of Mary 
and indicate the sire X above Molly’s name 
Throw the card away. Go on down through the 
pack and see if you find any other cards with 
Mary down at the bottom. If you do, enter that 
cow, say Maud, also by Sire X, underneath Molly 
and to the right of Mary. If that’s all the Mary 
daughters there are, then look down through the 
pack to see whether you find any with Molly 
down at the bottom. Yes, here’s one, Minnie, so 
her name goes out to the right of Molly and she 
was by Sire Y indicated above her name; and 
here's another one, Mabel, also out of Molly and 
by Sire Z. That's all there were from Molly. 

Next hunt for Maud at the bottom of the card 
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and perhaps find one called May, she by Sire Z. 
Her name goes out to the right of Maud and a 
straight line connects each daughter and dam. 
In this way each of the cow families will gradu- 
ally build up from left to right across the big 
sheet of paper as shown in Figure 1. The first 
offspring will be daughters of the old foundation 
cow, the next one granddaughters, the next col- 
umn great granddaughters, and so on 


Moud 


Fig. 1. Arranging @ cow family 
according to successive generations. 


Now if you have your records, you can put 
the average production and the average test of 
each cow underneath her name. You should also 
be able to put the number of services it re- 
quired per calf for each cow, how many times 
she aborted, was subject to mastitis, what her 
average calving interval was, how long she 
stayed in the herd, and why she went out of the 
herd If you will do this, we will guarantee 
some surprises both pleasant and unpleasant. 
You will learn things that you had not known 
before You will find that some of your cow 
families are better producers than other cow 
families; some of them conceive more readily 
than others; you will find more abortions occur- 
ring in some families than others. 


We think the most important lesson American 
breeders have got to learn is that of thinking in 
terms of groups of animals, cow families for in- 
stance, rather than so much in terms of just 
individual animals. 


True, we should always try to select our heif- 
ers from our best cows, but do we know what 
our best cows are in the light of al! the things 
that we should demand of a cow? Animals are 
more likely to transmit like their general family 
background than they are like their own indi- 
vidual performance, especially in a quality like 
milk production, disease resistance, and so on, 
which are probably of rather low heritability 

It is not enough just to select from our top 
cows. We should select from our best cows and 
more especially from the best cows in the best 
lines in our best cow families, considering the 
other important matters we have mentioned 
along with production, and perhaps be willing to 
take a little less production in order to get 
greater longevity, regularity of breeding, and 
so on. 

If we will set our herds 


ve 


(Turn to page 772) 
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_ Table 1—Cumulative and Daily Birth | to > Death Averages for Cow s of the Several Dairy Breeds 
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Jersey 
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Farm Flashes... 
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Seasonal reminders and research notes for the dairyman 
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WHEN FEEDING 
GRASS SILAGE 


en though thousands of dairymen and many 
have found that putting hay 
ops up as silage means more milk per acre, 
ves are a bit unhappy about the prospect 
live with the familiar hay crop si- 


esearch 


workers 
ousew 
of having to 
ige odor 
According 
' 


ine of Connecticut 


to Extension Dairyman W. R. Hes- 
last year’s idea of asking 
the silage and thereby 


e wile t throw down 


ised to the aroma, failed in most cases. Here 
re a couple of other suggestions which he says 
help improve relationships with the wife 
during the silage feeding period 

Wear cotton clothes when handling and feed- 
ing hay crop silage. Cottons do not absorb odors 
nearly as much as do woolens. If you must wear 
woolen clothing in the dairy barn, wear a cotton 
suit underneath and leave the woolens outside of 
You'll be surprised at the difference 
Secondly, proper ventilation of the dairy stable 
ove odors outside and thereby reduce the 
mell taken up by clothes Proper venti- 
ll also lengthen the life of the wooden 
siderably. Keeping the entrance door to 
ilo closed will also help keep odors out of 
arr Your still know when you 
ding hay rop silage, but these sugges- 

are guaranteed to help a lot 


ray 
the house 


wife will 


LEAVES MAKE 
EXCELLENT COMPOST 


Since it is necessary to rake leaves and get 
so the grass will not be ruined, 
them to the garden and 
compost pile 

r made a compost pile, this is 
1 should start one. Leaves are not the 
al that can be used. There are bean 
any other plant 
want to clean up the garden any- 
so put all the old plant 


i 


the lawr 


fT 


nay as well carry 


m < 
, 
to help make a 


have neve 


eet corn fodder, or 


ver ¢ rops 

good use 

the compost pile, it’s well to dig a 
foot deep and three feet wide. The 
vary according to the amount of ma- 

hav available to compost — but six 

» good length to start with. It's important 
his trench as you will need the excess 
Place a six- to eight-inch layer of leaves or 
other plant material in the bottom of the trench 
this spread about three pounds of a 
ood garden fertilizer and three pounds of 
ground lime. Then apply three inches of soil 
Repeat this operation until you've made five or 
plant material and soil 
you apply the fertilizer and 
me on each layer of plant material. When the 
is completed, bank soil up against the sides 
You'll find that it will be much easier to com- 
post the leaves if you'll first pile them in the 
them down well, and let them lay 


On top of 


six alternate layers of 


Keep in mind that 


garden, wet 


for a couple of weeks. Fresh leaves are difficult 
to work with 

After you've completed the compost pile, let it 
stand until February or March. Then spade it 
up and pile it again. If it's not decayed enough 
to use next spring, leave it until the following 
spring. It will be ideal by that time. 


TO CONTROL 
FIELD MICE 


Damage to fruit trees by field mice can be 
stopped if control measures are applied in Octo- 
ber or early November 

C. A. Langer, Michigan horticulturist, says the 
way to check much of the rodent damage is to 
clear away all the grass and sod around the tree 
trunks for a distance of two feet. After this is 
done, the cleared area should be filled with grav- 
el, cinder, or lake sand. The material should be 
banked slightly up to the tree trunk 

Poison baits are also recommended as there 
are at least three materials that can be used 
effectively. Meadow mice and pine mice can be 
checked by a grain-zinc phosphide bait. So birds 
and animals will not feed on the bait, cracked 
corn should be dyed with a green vegetable dye 
before the poison is added 

Two-inch apples cut into 10 to 12 little pieces, 
shaped as orange slices, can also be treated with 
zine phosphide for bait. Since zine phosphide is 
poisonous, directions should be carefully followed. 
During the mixing process, rubber gloves should 
be worn and the mixing should be done outdoors. 

Another effective control is strychnine-treated 
oats placed in a runway under a forkful of straw 
or hay mulch. As a caution, all dropped fruit 
under a tree should be picked up before poison 
bait of any kind is applied. 


PREVENTION OF 
PAINT PEELING 


If you have had difficulty with paint peeling 
on your house, it probably was caused by wet in- 
sulation material between the studding. 

Wet insulation is worse than none at all, for 
in addition to causing paint to peel in summer 
it allows heat to escape in the winter and causes 
rotting of sills. Blistering of the paint is the re- 
sult of an inside fault. Moisture from the inside 
of the house is trapped in the wall cavity, and 
when it expands from summer heat, it is forced 
out through the siding 

Engineer Sherwood DeForest of Iowa State 
College says moisture forms in the wall cavity 
when warm, humid inside air passes through the 
wall into the cool cavity and condenses, dampen- 
ing the insulating material. This may be pre- 
vented by placing a vapor barrier, such as as- 
phalt paper or aluminum foil, between the stud 
and the inside wall 

Blanket or bat type insulation usually has this 
vapor barrier built in, but this isn’t the case with 
loose, fill-type insulation. Attic floors need the 
vapor barrier, too, if there aren't any ventilators 
in the attic to allow moisture to escape. The at- 
tic barrier should be below the insulation and 
above the plaster, which is difficult to install aft- 
er houses are constructed. For this reason, De- 
Forest recommends doing away with as much in- 
side moisture during the winter as possible. He 
suggests shutting off furnace humidifiers and put- 
ting fans in kitchen, laundry area, and bathroom 

If the outside paint still blisters, he recom- 
mends adding two coats of aluminum paint on 
the insulated walls and ceilings after the wallpa- 
per has been removed. Any type of interior dec- 
orating can be used to cover this aluminum 
paint. DeForest says there's little use of apply- 
ing outside paint until the cause for blistering is 
eliminated. 


WINTERIZE EQUIPMENT 
WHEN STORING 


With the uncertainty about vital materials such 
as steel, it would be wise to check for broken 
and badly worn machine parts before storing 
your machinery for the winter months. Any re- 
placements needed should be ordered now so you 
will be sure to have them when you want to get 
into the field next spring. 

A Vermont agricultural engineer says that rust 
and corrosion cause more damage to idle imple- 
ments than the actual wear of operating them. 
Therefore, you should clean off weeds, dirt, and 
chaff; then use oil, grease, or rust preventive 
where needed and store properly. 

Fill bearings full of grease. Drain, flush, and 
refill the gear boxes with new oil. Then run your 
machine long enough to distribute the grease and 
oil. Remove chains and clean them with kerosene 
or other solvent. Roll them up and store them 
where they will stay dry. Don’t forget to grease 
the shiny sheet metal surfaces either. They need 
as much protection as gears. 

When you store machinery, it is always-a good 
idea to arrange it so the first pieces you need 
next spring will be handiest. The equipment 
should be kept off the ground if possible and a 
board underneath will serve the purpose 

If you take time to jack up implements with 
rubber tires and put blocks under the wheels, 
you'll save tire wear. 


WATCH FALL 
LEGUME PASTURES 


Caution should be used in pasturing the dairy 
herd on legumes in the fall of the year because of 
the danger from bloat. Legumes that have been 
frosted or frozen may be especially dangerous. 

While cows will not all react in the same man- 
ner, there is a sufficient amount of danger to 
warrant caution 

An experience at the Ohio Pasture farm illus- 


trates what can happen. Sixteen cows were 


turned out to a field of ladino clover that had 
been heavily frosted in the morning. This was 
done in order to see how dangerous the pasturé 
would be. The cows were fed their grain, hay, 
and silage in the barn so they would not overeat 
on the pasture. After a few hours, thirteen of 
the cows appeared normal with no signs of bloat, 
while three were definitely bloated 

According to C. F. Monroe, if it is necessary 
to pasture the legume fields in the fall, grazing 
should be confined to the daytime when cows can 
be observed. Danger from bloat may be lessened 
by giving the cows some dry feed, especially hay, 
before turning them out to graze. In addition to 
the danger from bloat, digestive upsets may arise 
from late, heavy pasturing of the legumes. 





By making the most of the present we prepare 
ourselves for the future. One of today’s missions 
is to qualify us for tomorrow. 
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Washing and massaging the udder before milk- wo 


ing vsvally saves ao minute of milking time. 


quarter 


The Art of Good Mil 


You can save time and produce cleaner milk if your cows are properly prepared. 


by Vearl Smith 


OOD milking is an art. No doubt most 
G dairymen can milk a cow, but how many 

can milk her the way she should be 
milked? There is a big difference. Here are fac- 
tors that make that difference 

One factor which affects the rate of removing 
milk from the udder is whether or not the cow 
has been stimulated to let down her milk before 
milking. Proper stimulation of the cow reduces 
the time required for milking and aids in the 
production of cleaner milk 

Milk is stored in the sponge-like udder tissue 
and only a small part of the milk is immediately 
available at the beginning of a milking. The cow 
must cooperate by forcing the milk into the 
large ducts before the remainder of the milk can 
be removed. When the milk is squeezed from the 
smaller spaces of the udder into the larger ducts, 
we say the cow has let down her milk. 

It is the job of the dairyman to get the cow to 
let down her milk at the right time in. relation 
to milking. Any act which the cow associates 
with milking may stimulate her to let down milk 
However, if the cow is properly stimulated and 
milked shortly after stimulation, the time re- 
quired for milking is reduced 


The chart below shows the effect of stimula- 
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tion before attaching the milking machine on the 
rate of milking. Stimulation consisted of wash- 
ing and massaging the udder and the removal of 
two or three squirts of milk from each quarter 
into a strip cup before attaching the milking 
machine. The actual preparation required only 
15 to 20 seconds. Note that the rate at which 
milk was drawn from the udder was much faster 
during the first minute of milking after 
stimulation. 

When the cow was not stimulated before 
milking, the machine was attached without any 
preparation, the flow of milk was extremely low 
at 40 seconds after milking started, because 
all of the available milk had been removed. As 
soon as a let-down occurred, about a minute after 
the beginning of milking, the flow of milk dur- 
ing the milkings with and without stimulation 
was not much different. Proper stimulation, 
washing and massaging the udder and teats be- 
fore milking usually saves a minute of milking 
time 


Several Ways of Preparing Cow 


There are several good ways to prepare cows 
for milking. Washing and massaging of the teats 
and udder with cloths or paper towels wrung 
from hot water containing a sanitizing agent has 
proved effective and practical. The temperature 
of the water doesn’t seem to make much differ- 
ence. Cows will let down when washed with hot 
or cold water. However, the water shouldn't be 
hot one day and cold the next. Right after the 
udder has been cleaned, two or three streams of 
milk from each quarter should be squirted onto 
the screen of a strip cup to see if there is any 
flaky or clotted milk. Strip cups should be used 
at every milking to check for the first signs of 
mastitis. 

A second factor which affects the rate of milk- 
ing is the tremendous difference between cows 
The size of the teat canal or opening in the end 
of the teat limits the rate at which milk can be 
drawn from a particular quarter. Some cows 
have extremely small teat canals through which 
only a tiny stream of milk can be drawn, result- 
ing in slow and hard milking. Cows having larg- 
er teat canals milk faster and easier. 

Quite often one quarter takes much more time 
to milk out than the other quarters, because of 
a small opening in the teat, often as a result of 
an injury. Some cows milk out completely in 
two minutes, while others require seven minutes 


Experienced machine milkers usvelly cor de @ thorough 
job of stripping with the machine with most of the cows. 


for milking. Much has been written about train- 
ing cows to milk out in a standard length of 
time. Since the rate at which milk can be drawn 
from the udder is limited by the size of the teat 
openings, training cannot reduce the amount of 
time required for milking a particular cow. Prop- 
er preparation before milking, however, will 
make it possible to milk a cow in the least pos- 
sible time. 

The rate at which cows milk out appears to 
be hereditary. The time required for milking the 
cows of various breeds has been studied in two 
college station herds where several breeds are 
kept. These studies show that Holsteins have 
the highest rate of milk flow, with Jerseys, Ayr- 
shires, and Guernseys following in that order 

Then, too, there are differences in the rate of 
milking of daughters of different bulls. Many 
prominent herdsmen have long noted that the 
daughters of some bulls are easy milkers and 
the daughters of other bulls are hard. That 
there is a difference in the milking qualities of 
daughters of different bulls has been verified by 
actual experiments. In one herd, 9 of 11 daugh- 
ters of one bull were above the breed average on 
the rate of milking. In contrast, 9 cf 14 daugh- 
ters of another bull were below the breed aver- 
age. Good milking traits are highly desirable 
characteristics. Undoubtedly the milking traits 
of the daughters of a bul! will be taken into con- 
sideration in selection of (Turn to page 780) 
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Healing Wounded Hills 


No more eroded tobacco fields 


on this farm — legumes, grasses, 


and a herd of Jerseys have turned the trick. 


These calves were raised in portable sheds which con be moved easily. 


OBACCO once grew on the hills of the 
120-acre Dan Valley Jersey Farm in Cas- 
well County, North Carolina. It did well 

too. There times in the summer when the 
rains were far and the hills became pretty 
dry. But tobacco is a crop that can take some 
dry weather, so the dry periods didn't hurt it 
too much. No—the tobacco wasn't suffering any 
the land it grew on was. Every time a rain 
considerable quantity 
down the steep 
knife cuts and 


were 
apart 


came slong, it carried a 
topsoil with it as it ran 
lopes It cut gullies like a 
nakes a wound 
wounds left on the 
slopes by years of farming, are being 
healed. H. T. Watkins and his son, Carey, are 
to that. It's no snap-——this job of undoing 
harm that has been done 
before But the Watkinses 
place shows 


Now those gullies, those 


tobacco 


seeing 
years the 
during many years 
have made steady progress and the 
a remarkable change for the better 


THE FORMULA SOUNDS SIMPLE... 


The formula for the change is a simple one in 
sound—dairy cattle and grassland farming. It's 
a bit more difficult when it comes to practice 
however Ladino and orchard grass pastures 
make up the majority of the green carpet that 
is being laid around the hills. A mixture of rye 
grass ahd crimson clover is used for temporary 
pastures. But whereas tobacco could stand the 
hot, dry periods that hit the tops of the hills 
ladino and orchard grass, as well as alfalfa, suf- 
fer more 


na ftew 


To overcome this problem, the Watkinses 
bought a sprinkler-type irrigation outfit. There 
are two sprinklers run by gasoline engines. Each 
will put out 125 gallons a minute, and each will 
cover half an acre at one time. It takes about 
an inch of water on the 
needed 


three hours to sprinkk 
land. The placed in the spot 
and connected to the water supply by easily 
oupled, portabk This system of pipes 
separate settings of the 
words, the sprinkler can 
each move of the whole 


system is 


has connections 


sprinkler; or, in other 
be moved 10 times for 
syster 
the sprinklers every three hours, 
un be covered with an inch of water 
and the Watkinses hope to be able to 
gat SO). or 60-acre field with this system 


EXPERIMENTED IN LAND PREPARATION... 


The Watkinses have experimented with several 
hods of preparing their land for crops in an 
to find the best treatment. H. T. Watkins 
says: “For four or five years we plowed part of 
the fields and disked parts with a bush and bog 
lisking did about as well and in some 
better crops were raised after disking 
was less and the cost 
have not 


met 


effort 


harrow I 
instances 
In all 
of preparation was less, so now we 
plowed for over four 


cases the erosion 
years 

this in the type and 
of farming are a big change from the 
Watkins’ grandfather had the 
been in the family for a 
Carey and his father were 


Revolutionary moves like 
manner 
days when Carey 
place. The farm has 
time, and bot! 
place 


long 
raised on the 
studied 


State 


animal husbandry at North 
College before doing a hitch in 
the army during World War II. He handles most 
of the responsibility of the dairy end of the 
his father works more directly with 


Carey 


Carolina 


farm, while 


the crops; although all operations are planned 
cooperatively 

Understandably, the expansion of the dairy end 
of the farm and the change from tobacco and 
grains to grass farming have progressed togeth- 
er. On the dairy end—it started with a few 
cows and a butter and buttermilk route in 1930. 
In 1936 a small grade A barn and lounging shed 
were built and milk was sold as grade A to the 
Danville, Va.. market. Now 55 milk cows are 
on the farm, still producing milk for the same 
market 


FROM GRADES TO PUREBREDS ... 


About half of the animals in the 80-head pure- 
bred Jersey herd have been raised on the farm 
from early foundation stock. As the herd has 
grown it has been a steady movement from 


Corey Watkins and his helper exhibit their 
home-mode portable milking machine truck. 


grades to an increasing number of registered ani- 
mals. The milking herd, now numbering 40, is 
milked in an 8-cow milking parlor and sheltered 
in an open lounging shed when shelter is needed 

Three single-unit mechanical milkers are used 
and no stripping is done after the machines are 
removed. A special truck, built mostly of angle 
iron, provides a handy means of moving the 
milkers, milk cans, scales, strip cups, wash 
cloths, and pail of solution for dipping teat 
cups, up and down the aisle behind the cows 
when they are milked 

On a little metal panel at the top of one end 
of this truck are three timers with bells which 
are set when a milker is attached to a cow. 
Most of the cows milk out in three minutes, al- 
though some take a little longer. 

The herd is on both HIR and DHIA test, and 
has averaged about 400 lbs. fat on 2x365 for 
several years. Most of the cows in the present 
herd are young animals, because of constant cull- 
ing of the older ones, and Carey anticipates an 
increase in production as they become older. 
Most of the cows on the farm are bred to fresh- 
en in the fall so as to cash in on high fall and 
winter milk prices. 

Some of the grain used for cow feed is bought, 
although enough corn for this use has been 
raised on the farm. A 16 per cent protein ra- 
tion is mixed, containing 100 Ibs. citrus pulp, 
100 Ibs. soybean oil meal, 300 Ibs. corn, 7 


salt, and 7 Ibs. of mineral. Most of the milk 
cows are fed on the average 12 pounds of this 
mixture per day. Higher producers get up to 
16 pounds. 


COWS GET HAY ALL YEAR... 

Cows are fed hay all year, self-feeder style, 
in addition to being on pasture nearly year- 
around, with the exception of 15 or 20 disagree- 
able winter days. They are fed mostly ladino 
and orchard grass hay which is put up loose 
and cured with a dryer 

Heifers have done well at Dan Valley when 
put on pasture in winter and fed hay in addi- 
tion. Calves are kept in individual stalls in 
small portable sheds, large enough for three 
Stalls in each shed. They are fed three quarts 
of whole milk each day, with a pint of warm 
water added to each feeding for about 6 to 8 
weeks before they are switched to commercial 
calf feed and hay 

Noticeably, hay is an important part of the 
feed for all the herd, for both young animals and 
mature cows. So the hay and pasture for feed 
and the hay and pasture for healing the land, 
make a perfect tie-up between the land and the 
livestock. 

Soil on the farm is mostly Wilkes and Cecil 
clay and sandy loam. It requires some lime and 
about three tons per acre is applied on the land 
as a first application. Soil samples have been 
sent to the Department of Agriculture so that 
exact requirements can be known. Before seed- 
ing the ladino and orchard grass, 600 Ibs. of 
2-12-12 fertilizer is broadcast and disked in. 
Then a mixture of 4 lbs. ladino and 12 Ibs. or- 
chard grass is sown on each acre with a drill 
Each summer the pastures are top-dressed with 
400 Ibs. of 0-12-12 or 0-9-27, which is recom- 
mended 

To afford good grazing at all times, the la- 
dino-orchard grass pastures are divided up, and 
grazing is rotated on 8-acre fields, carrying a 
herd of 50 to 60 cows at a time 

Raising corn is a minor part of the 
management policy on the farm, although some 
is raised on the river-bottom land. Last year, 20 
acres of corn averaged 110 bushels per acre 


ALFALFA ACREAGE INCREASING .. . 


The acreage of alfalfa on the farm was small 
at first, but it is being increased in proportion to 
the ladino-orchard grass acreage. Some rye 
grass and alsike clover are sown. About 20 Ibs. 
of rye grass is sown per acre in the fall, and 6 
Ibs. of alsike is broadcast on each acre in the 
spring when the ground is moist. This pasture 
has been successful. Next, the Watkinses intend 
to try a mixture of ladino and fescue 

There’s about 100 acres of timber on the 
farm, most of it is narrow strips along streams 
Some timber is sold and most of the timber 
patches provide shade and a resting place for 
the herd. 

There have been many changes on the place 
in the last few years—-some of them could prob- 
ably be considered drastic. But no matter how 
drastic they are, one thing is certain—they are 
a drastic move toward better farming and not 
toward injuring the land 

“The land will produce if it is handled right,” 
the Watkinses agree. The present “new look” of 
the once badly eroded tobacco-growing hills, now 
covered with a thick mat of legumes and grasses, 
is ample proof of such a statement. THE END 


land- 
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Is This The Barn 


The author asks that engineers and 
farmers criticize this structure or 
offer other plans which will reduce 
building overhead and dairy labor. 


by Frank N. G. Kranich 


ARM help is scarce. Wages creep higher 
F month by month, as farms and industry bid 
for available man power. 

Modern machinery has given some relief to 
farmers who have used good judgment in types 
purchased and who have balanced their equip- 
ment with the work to be done. By and large, 
however, the grain farmer has been the man to 
profit most from modern equipment. When he 
produces only small grains, such as wheat, all the 
work can be done with modern equipment in 60 
to 80 days of field work during the entire year. 

A livestock farmer is “over a barrel,” however. 
His animals need daily care and this is particu- 
larly true in the case of the dairy farmer. Not 
only do dairy cattle require a large amount of 
labor, but they require a heavy investment in 
farm buildings. While a wheat farmer may need 
a small machinery shed, a livestock man needs 
the shed plus feed storage — hay, silage, and 
grain — bedding storage, and good housing for 
his stock during winter months. Furthermore, 
this housing must have facilities to care for and 
feed this stock for periods up to six or eight 
months each year. 


As an agricultural engineer, I challenge my 
colleagues in the profession to meet and solve 
this problem of high cost farm structures which 
carry with them a perennial heavy labor cost. 


In the past we have built too many large, or- 
nate, and very expensive structures. We know 
that some of these large barns are an item of 
great expense, not only in the original cost of the 
structure, but in the labor required to handle 
the forage, feed, bedding, and manure. Our task 
is to provide the farmer with a larger margin of 
profit with less actual manual work. 

We are told that the average farm today has 
seven structures. In many cases, there are from 
ten to fourteen, each with a specific use. No 
wonder some farmers are running themselves 
ragged getting from one building to the others. 

A modern dairy farm has a barn for the cows, 
usually containing a mow for hay storage. In 


many cases a shed for straw is also found. Usu- 
ally there is a silo or two, a crib for corn, a 
milk house, and probably a chicken house and 
brooder house. If the dairyman raises hogs, and 
he often does, he must have housing for them, 
too. After this the machinery shed and garage, 
and you pretty well ear-mark a typical dairy 
farm. 

Every few years some venturesome soul pre- 
sents plans for a farm structure with an element 
of advance design and utility. In 1946, Ed Han- 
son, a consulting engineer, advocated such a build- 
ing. He called it “A Fire-safe, Labor-saving 
Livestock Compound.” Its object was to handle 
all the livestock on any farm and it was com- 
bined with additional suitable structures for for- 
age and feed for the stock. 

We would like to join Ed Hanson in his attack 
on the livestock housing problem. We present 
here a plan solely to stimulate discussion, pro- 
voke thought, and help us along the way to the 
solution of our common problem 

Criticism is expected and welcome. Let it be 
oomstructive, however. We invite other plans 
similarly directed toward better livestock housing. 

The perspective cut-away view and outline floor 


he Future? 


plan presented on this page are largely self-ex- 
planatory. The structure provides for a barn or 
compound for all of the livestock. It is com- 
bined with structures for silage, chopped hay, 
bedding—such as chopped straw or shredded 
stover,—and one other associated structure for 
small grain or shelled corn. 

One single elevator, a bucket type, permanent- 
ly set up, will serve these containers as a means 
of filling. It could be operated by an electric 
motor of perhaps one or two horse power. Today, 
a farmer may have to purchase a blower for si- 
lage, an elevator for ear corn or bales, and often 
another for small grain. The permanent elevator 
here shown would save a lot of time now used 
to set up a pipe and the blower, and to remove 
them. 

We believe that the structure containers illus- 
trated could be unloaded with an electric motor 
and again save the time and hard work of hand- 
ling the feeds and bedding by hand as it is now 
often done. In other words, the job of filling and 
emptying these four storage structures would be a 
push button job, which would indeed find favor 
these days. 


The barn is obviously a (Turn to page 769) 
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The calf wouldn't stend still, so Gele Plaza, Ecuador's 
solved the problem fer the photegrapher. 


president, 





Field day at le Aveline at which Gele Plaza is seen 
explaining te the audience the results they hove se- 
cured from artificial insemination and benefits achieved. 


in the beck ore the three insemineters with Wolter 
Woldermon (second from left) maneger of la Avelina, 
ond four school children being trained to be inseminators. 


This colf's fether, Carnation Madcap Marshall, is a herd 
sive at Evergreen Breeders, Washington. Mr. Cole brought 
semen from this bull to Ecvedor—<olf shown here is result. 





a 








Ecuador 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Tries Artificial Breedin 


It hasn't taken the country by storm, but with the help 
of President Galo Plaza it's made a notable start. 


by M. 8. Nichols 


program for dairy cattle in operation for 
one year. Approximately 2,250 animals 

have been bred. While this figure wouldn't cause 
a ripple in the United States, it portends one 
of many changes in the agricultural field in this 
small Latin American democracy 

In May, 1950, Ross Coie, manager of Ever- 
green Breeders Association of Washington, came 
to Ecuador to conduct, in cooperation with the 
agricultural experiment station, a training pro- 
gram for artificial breeding. A great many 
owners of haciendas (farms) and assigned 
workers attended the ten-day school that was 
held in the Sierras—Ecuador’s dairy region. Fol- 
lowing the school, the work was established on 
four haciendas. It is on these four haciendas 
that the 2,250 cows have been bred. About 52 
per cent conception on first service has been se- 
cured. Several additional haciendas have started 
the practice and more intend to breed artificially 
as soon as equipment can be secured 

At the present time an artificial breeding as- 
sociation in Ecuador isn't feasible. Telephone 
communication is very limited. Roads are often 
impassible and distances between haciendas and 
dairy sections are often great. The majority of 
haciendas in the Sierras have extremely large 
units; 100 cow-herds are the rule rather than 
the exception. Artificial breeding seems to be 
‘tailor made” for these large establishments. 


] has had an artificial breeding 


Field Day at Presklent’s Farm 


At a field day at La Avelina a few months 
ago, Galo Plaza, Ecuador's president, made the 
following comments with regards to this pro- 
gram: “We have proved to ourselves that artifi- 
cial breeding is feasible here at La Avelina. 
(This hacienda is owned by the Plaza family.) 
Before we started this program we had about 
35 per cent conception on first service. On arti- 
ficial breeding our boys have secured upwards 
of 50 per cent.” Continued Mr. Plaza: “In or- 
der to properly service our large herd (about 
1,000 cows of milking and breeding age), it is 
necessary that we have 28 bulls. By using arti- 
ficial breeding this number can be lowered to 
seven bulls—seven of our best bulls.” 

Mr. Plaza summarized the advantages by say- 
ing: “Through artificial breeding our cows are 
calving more regularly; we have less herd sires 
and we have more calves arriving from our best 
herd sires. And, perhaps more important than 
anything else, the people who work at La Ave- 
lina are very proud of the results they have se- 
cured—results that are quite comparable with 
those secured in North America.” 


Few Farms Have Electricity 


To make this program work has caused some 
head scratching and a lot of improvising. Many 
of the things we take for granted in the United 
States aren't available down here. If a hacienda 
has electricity, it will be from a small home- 
owned plant. Very few have refrigerators and 
practically none have running hot water. In 
most of the small towns ice is available, so, with 
the use of thermos jugs the semen can be kept 
very well for two days. Another problem is egg 
yolk. It appears that almost every hen has a 
rooster companion and infertile eggs are prac- 
tically nonexistent. It has been quite revealing 
to the Indians that hens will lay without roosters! 


I made a trip to the various haciendas just 
after the first artificially conceived calves start- 





ed to arrive. The inseminators seemed to be 
greatly relieved that the calves had four legs 
and were all in one piece. At one hacienda the 
three inseminators vied with one another in 
showing off the calves they had “fathered.” At 


another place an employee proudly stated, 
“They're the finest, huskiest calves we've ever 
had!" 


Brought Semen From Washington 


More or less as an experiment, Mr. Coie 
brought with him semen that had been collected 
from the bull, Carnation Madcap Marshall, on 
the morning of departure. This semen was about 
44 hours old when it reached Ecuador. As soon 
as he got to Quitb we examined the semen and 
found that it had rather poor motility. On the 
day of arrival and the following day, 13 cows 
were bred with this semen. Only one cow con- 
ceived. In August of 1950 semen was flown to 
Quito from the Northern Llinois Artificial Breed- 
ing Association. It was about 26 hours enroute 
and the motility was splendid on arrival. One 
registered cow was bred and she conceived 

We are frequently feasible to 
ship semen from the United States. At this time 
it would seem, due to the many difficulties that 
crop up in getting shipments to these countries, 
that it is not too practical. For an exceptional 
cow which the owner wishes to breed to a par- 
ticular bull, it may be worthwhile. As a routine 
thing, however, it appears to be a rather doubt- 
ful procedure 


asked if it is 


Must Control Use of Bulls 


We have examined semen from many bulls in 
Ecuador. Many of those examined gave a small 
quantity of rather poor quality semen and a few 
were impotent. To correct this, several haciendas 
have separated the bulls from the cows; now 
allow the bull to serve a cow no more than 
once and use a bull only once a week. Those 
that have adopted a controlled program have 
their herd sires in better physical condition and 
in most cases the semen quality is much higher. 

Ecuador has imported many bulls—primarily 
Holsteins—from the United States and Canada 
during the last 15 years. Since the formation of 
their Holstein-Friesian Association seven years 
ago the demand for good bulls has greatly in- 
creased. Artificial breeding should enable the 
haciendas to greatly accelerate the breeding up 
of their grade cattle 

This work fits into a pattern—an overall dairy 
program that is now getting underway that em- 
braces production testing, pasture improvement, 
better calf raising and improved sanitation in 
the production of milk. Admittedly, all these 
improvements won't be done overnight; the 
dairymen here have their “feet wet,” however, 
and a great many of the hacienda owners have 
an earnest desire to improve their cattle and to 
improve their land THE END 


“MAKING THE DAIRY HERD PAY” is 
the subject of a valuable article to appear 
in our October 25 issue. K. T. Wright, the 
author, has been studying the cost of pro- 
ducing milk in the Detroit milkshed. This 
five-year study pinpoints the reasons why 
some dairymen have higher net profits than 
others. 
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truck running costs can go! 


A FORD DEALER 


EXCLUSIVE! 





This 144-page book is 
a record of over 5,500 
cases . . . on-the-job 
truck running costs in 
over 195 kinds of truck- 
using businesses. It’s 
another Ford first, and 
only your friendly Ford 


Dealer has it! 


Final Ford Truck Economy Run Results are in! 
Owners from every state in the U.S.A. rolled up 
53,783,930 miles—recorded these on-the-job run- 
ning costs. Every important truck-using business 
participated in the 6-month Run, every size Ford 
Truck, every kind of road and load condition. 





“My dairy farm hauling 
costs under 2'2¢ a mile!” 


--.- says Dairyman 
George Durkee, of 
Elroy, Wisc. 


Mr. Durkee was one of 
over 700 farm operators 
who entered the Ford 
Economy Run. His 
POWER PILOT equip- 
ped Ford F-2 Express 
truck traveled 6,689 
miles at a cost of only 
$164.40 for gas, oil and maintenance with no repairs. 


You'll find his complete running cost records on 
page 26 in the “Final Results’ book. See how your 
truck running costs stack up with other dairymen 
from all parts of the country—men whose loads 
and working conditions are similar to yours! See 
evidence of Ford Truck Economy. 











See “Ford Festival” starring James Melton on NBC-TV. 
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New “Final Results” book gives black-and- 
white evidence of how little it can cost to 
run a Ford Truck in your kind of work! 


Now check your truck costs against “par”! The 
“Final Results” book is a practical “‘yardstick”’ that 
lets you compare your running costs with the actual 
experience of other truck users in your kind of job. 


See these cost-to-run figures today! There’s no obli- 
gation. Your Ford Dealer will be glad to show you 
over 5,500 reports . . . arranged so that you can easily 
find cases with loads and working conditions similar 
to yours. See actual running costs for gasoline, oil, 
maintenance and repairs, paid for by actual truck 
operators, on actual jobs! 


lt may save you real money! See how important it 
is to have the truck exactly right for your job. Before 
you buy any truck, see written evidence of how little 
Ford Trucks cost to run in your type of business ... 
in any type of business! 


- . because Ford Trucks last longer! Using latest registration data on 
7,318,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 








for milder, cooler 
pipe smoking! 








More Men Smoke 


ALBERT 


than any other tobacco 


Grand Ote Opry”. Saturday Mights on NBC 


ITS PA. FOR ME 


for easy-to-roll, 
tasty cigarettes! 


Tune in 





“Prince Albert makes o 
cooler, milder cigarette— 


If you roll your own, 
try Prince Albert for 
fast “makin's.” It packs 
right, rolls right, sets 
right in the paper. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co.. Winstor 
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HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Mrs. Edith Conner amidst her top-ranking OHIA herd. 


“We Just Like Our Cows” 


A kindly New York dairy lady puts her finger 
on an important quality of successful dairymen. 


by Bill Stempfle 


cattle in Steuben County, New 

York, one of the herds to be 
recommended would be that of Mrs 
Edith Conner. Her herd of Hol- 
steins has made the kindly gray- 
haired lady one of the best known 
breeders in that region of the 


iz YOU are looking for good dairy 


two years Mrs. 

Conner’s Holsteins have topped the 
Steuben County DHIA with a herd 
average of 498 Ibs. fat. This is no 
mean accomplishment because there 
are 150 herds enrolled in DHIA 
work by the best dairymen of -the 
area 

As is often the case, this success 
story started with misfortune in 
1928. At that time, Mrs. Conner 
was left a widow with two sons, 
Pat and Mike, ages nine and seven, 
and a daughter away at business 
college At the time, the herd 
numbered but two cows and neither 
Pat nor his mother could milk. But 
they soon learned 

After one of the cows died, three 
registered Holsteins were purchased, 
one of which was a three-teater and 
another soon got that way. Later 
several calves were purchased. Thus 
began the long, hard struggle to 
build a herd of top-notch Holstein 
cattle by a gentle, soft-spoken wom- 
an and her two young sons 


Yesterday's Checks — Today's 
Electric Bill 


Just how difficult an undertaking 
it was, is indicated by the fact 
that the milk checks in those early 
days would not pay the electric bill 
which is now considered to be a 
minor item of expense 

The good production of the Con- 
ner herd is attributed by the owner 
to the several bulls purchased from 
the Kelco herd of Arling Cobb, and 
in more recent years to the good 
transmitting ability of the sires in 
the New York Artificial Breeders’ 
Cooperativé 

Since but few females were pur- 
chased, the rapid growth of the 
herd is credited by Mrs. Conner to 
the good fortune” of not losing 
cows by disease and the “wonder- 
ful” hired men she had on the place 
over the years 

Although has not 


rigid culling 


been practiced, the annual produc- 
tion has increased in the nine years 
of DHIA membership from 401 Ibs 
fat to the most recent yearly record 
of 542 lbs. The herd now numbers 
50 head of which 20 are milking 
cows 
Never Uses a Dog 

and gen- 
the opinion of Mrs 
Conner. “We never use a dog on 
the cows and they are always driv- 
en at a leisurely gait she 
Comfort is important and the 
are turned out in the barnyard 
every day in the winter. Mrs. Con 
ner feeds hay to her cows in fre- 
quent and smal! amounts and makes 
every effort to provide hay of top 
quality 

The Conner herd is not known 
for its production ex- 
ample, Prilly Ormsby Wayne Bessie 
at seven years of age, was classified 
*Excellent” and two of her daugh- 
ters were classified “Very Good 
Prilly had a butterfat yield of 680 
Ibs. the years she was classified 
Excellent" and her daughters 
made 600 and 579 Ibs. fat as 
year-olds 

Not content 
plishments, Mrs 
Pat are about to 
ring in a modest way 
are fitting a daughter of the 
cow for the Steuben County fair 
Typical of the devotion of this 
mild-mannered woman to her job 
is the effort she put forth to attend 
the annual dairy year 
ago at which Hoard’s Dairyman edi- 
tor, W. D. Knox, spoke. With the 
road blocked high with snow and 
travel by car impossible, Mrs. Con- 
ner had herself driven down out of 
the hills on a tractor made 
this same arduous trip on the re- 
turn to her farm later in the after- 
noon. When Mr. Knox asked her 
what, in her opinion, was the most 
important factor or practice that 
brought her success protested 
gently that she thought folks were 
making too much fuss over her and 
her herd. Pressed for an answer, 
Mrs. Conner said she cuessed it was 
because We just like our 
And being that kind of a 
I presume she gave Mr. Knox 
correct 


Cattle require kindness 


tle handling, in 


says 


cows 


alon 


have 
three- 
with these 
Conner 

invade 
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Is This the Barn of the 
Future? 
(Continved from page 765) 


pen-type barn. Feed bunks are ad- 
jacent to the containers of feed and 
bedding, so that the material when 
unloaded falls just about where it is 
needed 

A milking room is placed so that 
it has an outside entrance and it is 
provided with a pit for the conveni- 
ence of the milker, with an adjoin- 
ing room for milk cooling or separa- 
tion 

A machine shed can be located 
alongside these feed structures. It 
would be of a size to suit the indi- 
vidual farmer’s needs. This could be 
an open-sided shed for convenience 
and low cost. A part of it could be 
enclosed for a garage and work 
room where tools and parts could 
be kept and where, in a heated 
place, a machine could be repaired 
during the winter 

We would point out, too, the pns- 
sibility of making these container 
structures so that chopped hay or 
shelled corn might be dried artifi- 
cially by blowing warm air into 
them 

In 1948 an article appeared, com- 
menting on the remarkable advance 
that has been made in the develop- 
ment of machinery. The following 
was written with reference to live- 
stock: “No similar decrease in la- 
bor requirements for livestock has 
accrued. Production of 10 pounds of 
pork requires practically the same 
amount of labor throughout the 
twenty years (1925-1945). The same 
was true of most kinds of livestock. 





“Many of us spend half our 
time wishing for things we 
could have if we didn’t spend 
half our time wishing.” 

Alexander Woolcott. 











Milking machines reduced the labor 
requirements for milk production, 
but on many farms attempts to 
maintain the health of the herd and 
to follow sanitation regulations for 
the care of whole milk have neces- 
sitated added labor inputs which 
have offset to some extent the sav- 
ings in labor made by the milking 
machine.” 

Changes here proposed will be re- 
sisted. It is very difficult to intro- 
duce a change. Unfortunately, where 
we find inferior agricultural tech- 
nology, there will probably be the 
most resistance to a change in farm 
practice. New plans must be devel- 
oped, however. They must eventu- 
ally find acceptance and endorse- 
ment, too. There is no such thing 
as standing still or remaining static. 
We either go ahead, or we fall be- 
hind. This is not a problem for one 
day or year. It has implications 
that will carry over for a score or 
more of years. 





“Now maybe for once I can look 
at the Sunday paper in peace.” 
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BUILD UP DRY COWS 


for strong calves... for heavy milking ahead! 


FUL-O-PEP FITTING FEED 


supplies a special Vitamin and Mineral Boost for 
calf building...easy calving... body condition! 


OUR dry cow is doing a big, two-fold job .. . big, strong calves . . . and builds up a reserve for 
1. Building a calf... 2. Conditioning her body their next milking periods! 
for her next lactation. What's more, Ful-O-Pep Fitting Feed contains a 
Unless you feed her properly when she’s dry, she'll special mineral fortification . . . including essential 
rob her own body of hard-to-replace nutrients to trace minerals dry cows need. Cows find this bulky 
build her calf. Actually, she’s robbing you of valu- ration palatable and easy to digest. 
able milk later on! However, you must feed Ful-O-Pep Fitting Feed 
That's why so many modern dairymen now build to appreciate its special calf-building, health-pro- 
up their dry cows with vitamin-rich Ful-O-Pep Fit- moting, milk-producing qualities. You'll find it out- 
ting Feed. It's a specially-built body-conditioning standing for growing heifers ... and for building 
ration...enriched with Concentrated Spring Range*. up bulls for breeding, too! 
This Vitamin Boost with many of the benefits of So try dependable Ful-O-Pep Fitting Feed this 
lush, green grass itself helps your dry cows build year. It’s truly an outstanding dairy feed! 


WANNAAAAAAAAAN 
FULQFEP 
. @ FEEDS @ 


lt identifies your local Ful-O-Pep 
Dealer. He'll be gied te help you 





STANDARDIZATION = a Off... 


Single cylinder, 
ais WISCONSIN ENGINE User! 


Corn growers know that selecting the best vorieties of seed pays 
off in higher corn yields. In the same way, experienced engine 
power users know that it pays te stondardize on Wisconsin Air 
Cooled Engines. 

When the going gets tough, Wisconsin heavy-duty power shows 
its true valve. As the load increases and the engine slows down, 
the pulling power of the engine actually increases to take care of 
the extra lood, (Engineers coll this “torque build-up"). 

For example, a Wisconsin VE-4 engine powering o Combine and 
governed at 2200 RPM, could be slowed down in tough going to 
1600 RPM, at which speed the engine delivers the maximum 
torque (pulling power). This extra-load performance is one of the 
results of Wisconsin heavy-duty design and construction . . . and 
one of @ number of good reasons why it pays to stondardize on 
Wisconsin Air-Cooled Engines. 

Se look of the engine os well os the machine. STANDARDIZE on 
Wisconsin Engine Power... 4-cycle single cylinder, 2-cylinder and 
V-type 4-cylinder, in @ complete power range from 3 te 30 hp. 
Write for tree copy of ovr latest cotalog. 


WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 
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Two-cylinder, 
7 to 13 he 


Vv type 4-cylinder 
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BACK YOUR FUTURE WITH 
U. S. DEFENSE BONDS 
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Low Cost System Makes Milking Easy 


ut stooping. carrying or pouring. No heavy 

machine to your T-33 Milk Refrigerator and you 

System \ Milk flows direct fram cow to can—not ex- 
nstantly When first can is full, milk au- 
by passes Keeps milk grade high. bacteria count low 
6 to t Write for free literature and installation plans 


ZERO MFG. CO. 621P Duncan, WASHINGTON, MISSOURI 
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HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Community Relations 


an important job 
for the dairy farmer 


by Joerg Booman 


URING the past few decades 
D the rapidly increasing indus- 

trialization of our nation has 
created a breach between farm and 
city folk and it has opened the way 
to increased misunderstanding and 
distrust. 

And as the breach between farm 
and city widens there will be an 
increasing need for organized efforts 
to build good will and to maintain 
understanding between these two 
interdependent groups of our society. 

City people need farmers as a 
source for their food. And farmers 
need city folk as a market for their 
products. Yet despite dependency 
upon one another, there has arisen 
a certain amount of alienation be- 
tween them which has placed the 
farmer in an unfortunate position. 

Much of this coolness toward the 
farmer has come about because of a 
lack of understanding of the prob- 
lems confronting today’s farmer. 
Few city people fully realize the 
complexities of farming and the con- 
tribution which the farmer makes 
to their livelihood. 

In Stark County, Ohio, the Milk 
Producers’ Association, along with 
the milk dealers and union work- 
men, have joined forces to tell the 
dairy industry's story to the con- 
suming public. 

The program, which centers around 
an extensive advertising campaign, 
is aimed at enlightening the general 
public on some of the problems of 
dairying Concentrated effort is 
made to impress the city people 
that the farmer is a businessman 
who, through his investment, long 


and knowledge, is 
price he receives 


hours of work, 
deserving of the 
for his produce 
One of the most effective good 
will building projects conducted by 
the Stark County milk producers is 
a farm visit for city youngsters. 
The farm visit is carried out with 
the cooperation of the recreation 
departments of Canton, Massillon, 
and Alliance, the three major cities 
in Stark County. The visit consists 
of chartering buses and transport- 
ing as many city children as possi- 
ble to farms in the neighboring area 
for a 2%- to three-hour visit 
Children selected to make the trip 
through an_ industry- 
contest On a 


are chosen 
sponsored costume 
specified day during the week pre- 
ceding the farm visit, the children 
are asked to come to the park play- 
ground dressed as farmers and milk- 
maids. Those with the best cos- 
tumes are named the winners and 
are eligible for the trip 

During the week of the contest 
notices are posted at all city play- 
grounds and the children are fully 
conscious that the dairy industry is 
sponsoring the whole affair. Thus, 
even children who are not lucky 
enough to make the trip to the farm 
know that the dairy industry is do- 
ing something tor the community 

On the day of the farm trip the 
chartered buses with large signs on 
their sides proclaiming, “Dairy In- 
dustry Children's Outing,” pull up 
to the playground and load up with 
children 

One bus with a capacity of 45 to 
50 children is assigned to each farm, 


Bie thrill to mony of the city visitors was rides on the horse and pony. Russell Crow!'s 


daughter 


Berbara, shown holding pony, assisted in entertaining the boys and girls 
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Close examination of livestock on the Russell 


Crow! farm was made by the city boys and 
gsters get acq d with a Holstein calf, 





girls from Alliance playgrounds. Here four y 


thus keeping the number of children 
to a controllable size. The farms 
to which the city visitors are taken 
are selected on the basis of cleanli- 
ness, neatness, and variety of live- 
stock. 

When the arrive at the 
farms the children are first intro- 
duced to the farmer and his family 
and they are made to feel they are 
visiting him, not just taking a tour 
of the farm. This helps the children 
to develop a liking for farmers and 
also makes it easier for them to ask 
questions. 

On all of the farm trips conducted 
in Stark County the farmers have 
taken a keen interest in the children 
and an extreme pride in showing 
off their farm. They have gone out 
of their way in many cases to show 
the children a good time. Most of 
them have hooked up a wagon and 
taken the children on a hay ride. 
some have led all fifty children 
around the barnyard on the back of 
a horse or pony. And on one farm 
a farmer’s wife went so far as to 
bake a huge batch of cookies for 
the visiting city youngsters 

After touring every part of the 
farm, going on a hayride, and riding 
horseback, the city boys and girls 
watch the cows come into the barn. 
Many of the youngsters stand open- 
mouthed at seeing the cows find 
their way to their own particular 
stalls. And to many of them it is 
an excitingly experience to see 
milked. 


buses 


new 
a cow 

Last farm visit is 
a treat of ice cream or milk served 
shade of a tree on the farm 


activity of the 


in the 


One of the high points of the form visit is the hayride. 


house lawn. And when the time 
comes for the children to board the 
bus for the trip back to the city 
they invariably lean out of the bus 
windows and very boisterously wave 
and yell goodbye to the farmer and 
his family. 

Watching the children depart 
from the farm is convincing evi- 
dence to the observer that the farm 
visit does much to create good will 
for farmers. Not only does it create 
a good opinion on the part of the 
children but also upon their par- 
ents and friends, especially when the 
children take a letter home to their 
parents thanking the mothers and 
fathers for letting the dairy indus- 
try have their children for the 
afternoon. 

Benefit is not only gained directly 
with the children and with their 
parents and friends but also with 
the general public. The farm visit 
holds a lot of human interest and 
makes a good story for the news- 
papers who usually welcome the 
story. 

City recreation departments, too, 
appreciate the farm visit since it 
adds spice to their summer pro- 
gram. In fact, the city recreation 
departments of Canton, Massillon, 
and Alliance look forward to the 
dairy industry’s annual farm visit. 

But above all others the dairy 
industry itself looks forward to its 
summer project. It knows that the 
small investment required to spon- 
sor the event pays huge dividends 
in good will and helps to close the 
gap of misunderstanding between 
farm and city folk. THE END 


waaeg > Balle. 


Russell Crow! took time out 


from his work im the fields to moke sure thet his city visitors hed a good time. 





A Most Important 
Part of YOUR Home... 


..-The Proper 
Heating System 


Good heating means more toward your 
indoor comfort than any other single part of 
your house. Waterbury furnaces and winter 
air conditioners assure you of lasting com- 


fort . . . economical operation . . 


. and de- 


pendable service for many years to come. 

Your Waterbury dealer carries the com- 
plete line of Waterbury warm air heating 
from which to choose the unit best suited 
to your particular house . . . So why not 
call or visit him soon . . . for the finest in 


warm air heating. 


Waterburu 


FURNACES and WINTER 
AIR CONDITIONERS 


FOR 


EVERY SIZE 


HOME 


FOR EVERY TYPE OF FUEL 


OVER 44 YEARS OF 





THE WATERMAN 


1142 JACKSON ST. WN. E. 


folder of Waterbury units. 


NAME 


© MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA 
Please send me the new heating guide,"'It's So Important” and the complete 


WARM AIR HEATING 


sary 


WATERBURY CO. 
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ZONE_____STATE 











“tt's What's UNDER the Casing thet Counts!” 
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Those last few bites of fall pasture 
tasted good to your cows. But now, 
your cows ore in the barn for 
winter, or soon will be. 


oie, + Loni 





It will take an dg. 
highly palotable feed to keep 
their production high through the 
months of confinement chead. 
ARCADY SWEET MIXING FEED 
can keep them eoting! They like 
the freshness and sweetness of 
feeds that result from the proper 
use of Arcady Sweet Mixing Feed 
with home grown grains. They like 
its rich molasses taste. 


You will toke pride in their glossy 
coats and healthy appetites. You 
will profit from their improved 
vigor and sustained high milk 
production 

Send today for Free illustrated 
Folder on Arcody Sweet Mixing 
Feed. We'll include a copy of the 
complete Arcady Five Point Dairy 
Book and an Arcady Dairy Feed 
Colculotor, too 


if you are still feeding molasses 
in the messy, hard-to-handle, li- 
quid form-—do yourself a favor. 
Change to free flowing Arcady 
Sweet Mixing Feed. It is the 
economical way to keep milk 
production up the year around. 


A \W 


contains 45% pure cane molasses 


ARCADY FARMS Milling Company 


223 West Jockson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 


A feed and feeding program for 
every farm need 





Use CROWN INFLATIONS 
for Better Milking Efficiency 
.--longer Life 


























CROWN DAIRY 
SUPPLY CO. 


AVENUE 


No matter what moke of milking machine you use, your local 
CROWN Deocler con supply you with the finest inflations 
ovoilable . . . GENUINE NATURAL RUBBER, advanced design 
and construction, at popular prices. Be sure to ask for CROWN 


Rubber Parts — inflations, tubing, goskets, etc. 








MILK RECORD SHEETS-HERD BOOKS 


Record keeping is easy when you use Hoard’s Dairyman milk record 


sheets and herd books. . 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


. Send for samples... No obligation 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 
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The 
Distaff Side 


(Continued from poge 761) 


up into their cow families, we can get 
a much better line on any animal's 
probable inheritance. We do this 
generally, of course, on the basis of 
the performance of the close rela- 
tives of the cow, assigning weight to 
each animal's performance on the 
basis of that animal’s degree of re- 
lationship to the animal we are 
studying. 

If, for example, the average in a 
particular herd was 400 Ibs. and a 
certain cow had an average produc- 
tion of 450 Ibs. we would have a 
+50, since this cow's own average 
is 50 Ibs. above the herd average of 
400 ibs. (See Figure 2) 


PS til 
oie las 
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Fig. 2. Close relatives of a cow. 


How to Figure Breeding Value 


If she had two daughters and 
those two daughters averaged 360 
Ibs.. we would have a minus of 20 
lbs.; that is, half the difference be- 
tween the herd average of 400 Ibs 
and these daughters’ average of 360 
Ibs., since the daughters are 50% 
related to the cow. 

If the dam of the cow had an av- 
erage of 380 lbs.. we would have a 
minus 10, because the dam is 50% 
related to the cow we are thinking 
of, and we, therefore, take 50% of 
the minus 20 that she is below the 
herd average. If her paternal sis- 
ters, other daughters of her sire, av- 
eraged 420 lIbs.. we would have a 
+5, since these paternal sisters are 
25% related to the cow in question 

If other daughters of her dam, 
namely her maternal sisters, aver- 
aged 380 Ibs.. we would have a —5, 
since the difference between 380 and 
400 is 20, but these maternal sisters 
are only 25% related to the cow in 
question; and we might also get a 
—10 from the granddam if her av- 
erage was 360 Ibs., since she is 25% 
related to the cow in question, and 
a —7 from other daughters of the 
granddam or aunts of the cow in 
question if they averaged 344 Ibs. 
and we took one-eighth or 12% of 
the difference between 400 and their 
average of 344. 

This gives a total of 55 on the 
plus side and 52 on the minus side; 
or a +3 in total to be added to the 
herd average of 400, giving this cow 
a rating of 403 Ibs. when we consid- 
er not only her own record but 
those of her close relatives also. In 
other words, her genetic value is 
about 400 Ibs. in spite of the fact 
that her average record is 450 Ibs. 
This is the procedure for getting a 
more complete picture of how any 
cow might transmit to her offspring. 

There is, of course, another phase 
of the problem, namely, what is any 
cow's practical worth in the herd? 
That, we think, can best be ascer- 
tained by comparing each cow with 
the average of her breed. If, for ex- 
ample, we use 11,460 Ibs. as the 
Holstein average, 2X, 305, mature 


A five Guernsey cow family. 


ad the U.S.D.A. conversion factors 
for converting immature or over- 
mature records to a standard ma- 
turs basis, we would have the fig- 
ures shown in Table I 

Here we have taken the Holstein 
breed average to be 11,460. If we 
divide 11,460 by 1.377, which is the 
Holstein factor for converting 2- 
year-old records to a mature basis, 
we get 8322. In other words, if a 
Holstein cow made 8,322 lbs. milk 
as a 2-year-old, and we multiplied 
that by 1.377, we would raise it ap 
to the breed average of 11,460 at 6 
years old. Therefore, by the time 
the average Holstein cow is 3 years 
of age, she should have produced 
8,322 Ibs. of 3.6 milk. The other 
figures in Column 3 of Table I are 
derived in a similar fashion 

The 4th column shows the cumu- 
lative totals of these productions 
for Holsteins. In other words, the 
second figure in column 4 is 17,848, 
which is obtained by adding the first 
two figures in column 3. The third 
figure in column 4 is the sum of the 
“rst three figures in column 3. 

Now if we assume that a heifer 
should freshen when she is 26 or 27 
months of age, then by the time the 
ow his reached 3 years or 1,095 
days, she, if an average cow, should 
have produced 8,322 Ibs. milk. 

If we divide 8,322 by 1,095, we get 
the figure 7.60. This is the amount 
of milk that this cow has made for 
each of the 1,095 days that she has 
lived. At the end of the next year 
the cow is 1,460 days old and if of 
average producing ability, she will 
have made 12.22 Ibs. milk for each 
day she has lived 

The standarized figures for each 
of the five dairy breeds are to be 
found in Table I. We can add up 
any cow’s production at any age and 
compare it with what average cows 
of the breed do as shown in Table L 
We can thus find out whether a cow 
is average, above average, or below 
average 

Any cow in any herd will fail to 
meet these standards if she had in- 
herited genetically low production. 

Any cow in any herd may also 
fail to meet the standards for vari- 
ous environmental reasons. For ex- 
ample, freshening late, failing to 
drop a calf at yearly intervals, abor- 
tion, low plane of nutrition, general- 
ly poor herd management, and so 
on. It is the owner’s job, of course, 
to first find out where each cow in 
his herd does stand in terms of what 
regular breeding, average producing 
cows of his breed do 

In getting up Table I, we as- 
sumed the breed averages (H.LR., 
2X, 305, M.E.) as indicated in Table 
2. In order to smooth out differ- 
ences in test, we suggest putting all 
the milk of whatever test into one 
figure—the standard, breed fat cor- 
rected milk. The factors for con- 
verting milk of any test to the 
breed test standard are also shown 
in Table 2. 

To measure any cow, add up her 
total milk and total butterfat pro- 
duction; convert these to the single 
F.C.M. figure by use of the factors 
listed in Table 2. Divide the total 
F.C.M. produced by the total num- 
ber of days the cow has lived and 
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compare this figure to the proper 
breed and days figures in Table 1. 
Interpolate between the days listed 
in age table if you wish. 

For example, if a 77-year-old Ayr- 
shire cow had produced 53,000 Ibs. 
4.19% test milk and 2,221 Ibs. fat 


——" 2—Breed Ave and Fat 
Corrected Milk Factors 
Factors For Con- 
verting Milk of 
Any Test to the 
Breed Ave. Test 
Lbs Total 
Milk Milk F at 


. 10,100 396 14.84 
10,350 3.9 15.10 
8.370 ‘ 353 13.20 
11,460 ; y 15.96 
77 12.55 


Assumed 
Breed Ave 


fea 
Test 
Ayrshire 
Br. Swiss 


Guernsey 
Hu istein 


and we wanted to convert this pro- 
duction to its energy equivalent 
breed average 4.06% test fat cor- 
rected milk, it would be: 

53,000 .396 = 20,988 

2,221 X 14.84 = 32,960 


53,948 

In other words, this cow in mak- 
ing 53,000 Ibs. 4.19% milk converted 
as much feed energy into milk en- 
ergy as she would have done if she 
had made 53,948 Ibs. 4.06% test 
milk. This procedure, devised by 
the late Dr. W. L. Gaines of Illi- 
nois, provides a way of standardiz- 
ing milk of any test to any desired 
standard test and the product is 
known as fat corrected milk or 
F.C.M. 

So with Tables 1 and 2, any dairy- 
man can compare any cow in his 
herd at any time with the practical 
value of an average cow of his 
breed assuming: 

1. That the standard cow of the 
breed is an average of the breed 
cow in production. 

2. That she freshens by 26 or 27 
months of age 

3. That she drops a calf at yearly 
intervals thereafter. 

If a dairyman will add up all the 
money he has put into growing a 
heifer calf from birth to first fresh- 
ening and add to this what he has 
spent on her during her first pro- 
ducing year, he will find, after she 
has produced milk for her first lac- 
tation that, at the going price for 
milk, she still owes him about $200 
and that she will have about 


squared accounts by the end of her 
second lactation. It is only in her 
third and later lactation that she 
really makes any money for her 
owner. If she calves late and ir- 
regularly thereafter and produces 
below average, it may take her 
three or five years to square her 
account. 

To summarize then, we think that 
if a dairyman is using the bulls in 
a cooperative artificial breeding 
unit, he is likely to be getting a 
pretty good one-half of the inherit- 
ance for his next generation of 
calves from these bulls. We also 
feel that the dairyman or breeder 
should do something about finding 
the best other halves of the inherit- 
ance for those calves which come 
from his own herd. 

This means, of course, that he has 
got to be keeping and using records 
—records on production, on regular- 
ity of breeding, on calving intervals, 
on health, disease attacks, and so 
on; that he must set his herd up 
into its separate cow families so 
that he may know which his better 
families are and select his replace- 
ments from them. He can get a bet- 
ter idea of the kind of inheritance 
any cow is likely to be passing 
along to her calf through consider- 
ing both the cow’s own performance 
and that of her close relatives in 
comparison with his own herd 
average. 

Finally, he can measure the prac- 
tical worth of any cow in his herd 
at any time through use of the ta- 
bles accompanying this article. In 
these ways, which of course require 
some work, some study, some think- 
ing and figuring, but only in these 
ways can any dairyman make rea- 
sonably sure that the distaff, the fe- 
male side, of the inheritance which 
he is providing is of the best sort 
to combine with the good one-half 
of the inheritance being supplied by 
the bulls in his artificial breeding 
unit 

These two things put together in- 
to a few generations of calves could 
very markedly change the average 
production of cows in the United 
States. It will increase a dairyman’s 
interest in his business and if done 
intelligently, it can also make some 
rather remarkable changes in the 
dairyman’s or breeder’s bank book. 





New Home for Ayrshire Association 


ciation has completed plans 
for a new home with con- 
once on a 


Te Ayrshire Breeders’ Asso- 


struction beginning at 
new site in Brandon, Vt. 
The building is to be constructed 
of cement blocks with overlay of 
brick. Blueprints call for a building 
that is 145 feet in length and 52 
feet in width which is adequate for 


considerable expansion. The first 
floor provides for the executive of- 
fices which will be in the front of 
the building, while the Division of 
Records will occupy the remainder 
of the floor. The second story will 
be given to the Registration De- 
partment and The Ayrshire Digest, 
each of which will have a complete 
unit of equipment. 





many as four 100-pound bales per einste= 
safely tied—and only one tie per strand. 


@ The New Holland “80” gives 
you up to twice the capacity of 
other wire-tie balers now on the 
market—up to 10 tons per hour! 
Imagine the savings possible for 
you now that one man can wire-tie 
so much hay in so short a time. 


Not just a conversion of the 
famous “77” twine-tie, the Model 
“80” was designed from the ground 
up as a wire-tie baler. Its tying 
mechanism is fast and trouble-free. 


The “knot” is tied in an “inline 
twist’’—won’t pull loose or uncoil. 
Baling action is designed to save 
the valuable leaves. This means up 
to 50% more feed value ...a 
better price for hay. 

If you’re looking for a wire-tie, 
remember, the New Holland “80” 
gives you up to 10 tons an hour! 
New Holland Machine Co., New 
Holland, Pa. A Subsidiary of The 
Sperry Corporation. 


UP TO TWICE THE CAPACITY OF OTHER WIRE-TIE 
BALERS PLUS THESE EXCLUSIVES! 


ef 


| Bath 


“Wet™ or Ory Hey 
Hydraulic bale ten- 
sion control, an op- 
tional feature, auto- 
matically allows 
for variations in 
moisture content. 


A cag wire in ~ gpa 
cans runs low, an 
automatic warning 
lets you know in 
time to prevent 
missing any bales. 


New Holland Twist 
The Model ‘*80"’ 
ties its * *knot” inan 
“inline twist.” This 


Roll-AwayBeleChute 
Standard feature 
on the wire-tie 
“80”, the roll-away 
bale chute flips bales 
far out of the trac- 
tor’s path. 


if you prefer a twine-tie baler, 
see the famous New Holland 77"! 


With a New Holland “77” you can 
bale up to 10 tons of hay an hour. 
The “77” is rugged, has 20% fewer 
parts and offers many improvements. 
Farmers across the country agree 
there’s no finer twine-tie baler! 


New Ho.tLanpD 


First in Grassland Farming” 


Minneapolis * DesMoines + 


Kansas City * Brantford, Ontaric 





more rr re 


Twine-Tie Baler D Forage Harvester— 
ure- Tie Baler Row Crop or 
Forage Hay unit 


Name 


Check catalog you wish and mail coupon to: 
New Holland Machine Co., 810 Ash St., New Holland, Pa. 


sa ~ Sag] | 


Side Detienry Raho 


Baler Twine 
Baler 
Portable Tractor Saw 


Wire 
Farm Wagon 


























ILLS FOUR KINDS 


OF 


MASTITIS GERM 


Some mastitis germs are not killed 
alone; that's why each tube of Dr. 


penicillin 
Mastitis 


Ointment contains 100 milligrams of streptomycin as well 
as 150,000 units of penicillin, The result—a wide range 
treatment that kills not just one but fowr kinds of 
mastitis germs, In addition, the high potency of Dr. Hess 
Mastitis Ointment prevents germs from 


becoming resistant to treatment. 


One tube of Mastitis Ointment—with easy-to-use 
applicator tip—is usually sufficient for the successful 


treatment of one quarter of the udder. 


ler trouble. 


several tubes handy—and epee for +3 


action at the first sign of u 





and minor ebrasions 


pound con, only $1.25 





A “COLD CREAM” TREATMENT FOR CRACKED TEATS 
DR. HESS UDDER OINTMENT 


Try this soothing bolm for the relief of sore, 
cracked teats, chapped skin, soreness from bruises 
Fast penetrating Or. Hess 
Udder Ointment softens at body temperature and 
retains its creamy consistency all year ‘round. One 





DR.HESS 


MASTITIS 


D8. WESS & CLARK, INC 


OINTMENT 


ASHLAND, OHIO © SCIENTIFIC FARM-ACEUTICALS SINCE 1893 





tes a CLEANER job-FASTER! 
Ingersoll DEEP-BOWL DAIRY SCOOP 


The cleaner and faster the job, the easier it goes. That's 


why you 


1 want an Ingersoll Deep-Bow! Dairy Scoop. 


See how roomy the bow! is—104%" wide at the blade 


edge and 4% 


* deep at the back. That means /ess work 


because litter won't scatter. Picks up and holds the 
liquids, too. The sides of the Scoop are nearly straight 


to get close to gutter walls... 


to make a clean sweep 


without a lot of backtracking. Easy on your back, too, 
because both the Dee and long handles are angled 
just right for the greatest comfort ever! 

So take it easy—do the job cleaner and faster! Ask 
your dealer for an Ingersoll Deep-Bow! Dairy Scoop. 
If he doesn’t have them in stock, ask him to order from 
his regular jobber, or write for information to: 


Ingersoll STEEL DIVISION 
BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 





SHOVEL DEPT., 


Ingersoll peep 


NEW CASTLE, 


Bo” DAIRY SCOOP 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


IT’S not the acreage 
IT’S the yield! 


by C. M. Harrison 


simply as land on which grass 
All too few consider the 
important 


Sm people think of a pasture 


grows 
dairy 
crop. 

In our country, over a_ billion 
acres of land are devoted to grass- 
land of one type or another. It 
represents sixty per cent of the total 
land area of the United States 
These grasslands furnish approxi- 
mately fifty per cent of all the feed 
consumed by all of our livestock of 
the country. 

Of the entire billion acres, how- 
ever, only 75 million are classed as 
hayland and 48 million as rotation 
pastureland. The remaining 90 per 
cent is largely too dry, rough, wet 
or too high in the mountains to be 
cultivated. In many cases, it is im- 
possible of much improvement ex- 
cept by natural reseeding or better 
management of the range through 
better grazing 

These grazing practices vary wide- 
ly over this huge acreage depending 
on the amount of feed available, the 
season of use, the type of feed, and 
the class of livestock. Sheep or 
goats, for example, may graze all 
summer in the high mountains on 
a range made up almost entirely of 
oak brush. In the semi-arid South- 
west, beef cattle may graze the 
year round on extensive areas of 
grass, cactus, and mesquite leaves 
and pods. Either area would be 
wholly unsuited for dairy cattle 

There are pastures that may be 
used for a period of two weeks to 
a month out of every year, while 
others may be grazed continuously 
every year throughout the twelve 
months 
A Steer May Starve On 80 Acres 


in vege- 


pasture a vitally 


Some areas are so poor 
tation that a steer will starve to 
death on 80 acres and others, like 
the pastures in the delta region of 
Louisiana, may carry two animal 
units per acre all year long 

In those instances of low-carrying 
capacity, large acreages of land may 
be necessary for an economical unit. 
Ranches of 20,000 and to 50,000 
acres are quite common in the semi- 
arid Southwest where 10 to 25 acres 
per animal unit may be the rule. 
Even in these areas the feeder calf 
crop must be sold each fall to keep 
from overgrazing the range. If kept 
on the range until yearlings, the 
animals may weigh less than at six 
months of age. 

Because beef cows and sheep 
flocks may do an excellent job on 
these extensive range areas in the 
production of feeder calves or lambs 
to be shipped elsewhere for fatten- 
ing, many farmers feel that large 
acreages of pasture per animal 
should be a boon for the dairy cat- 
tle business. Remember, however, 
that a beef cow may graze ten 
miles from one water hole or tank 
to another on a given day and back 
the next. The beef cow and her 
calf can stay ten miles from home, 
but the dairy cow must make a re- 
turn trip for milking. The added 
energy used in walking or trotting 
home makes for far less milk pro- 
duction 


Sandy Soils Dry Out Rapidly 


Large areas of our grassland may 
receive more rain than falls on the 
western ranges but they still re- 


main unproductive because of poor 
soils, often of a sandy type which 
dries out rapidly after a rain. The 
grasses produced on such areas may 
be unpalatable, low in feed value 
and unproductive at any season 

In the Flint Hills of Kansas, one 
of the few remaining native tall 
grass pastures in the corn belt area 
made up of blue stem grasses, a 
steer may graze on one to two 
acres throughout the grazing sea 
son. The same type of grass grow- 
ing in the sandy, jack-pine areas of 
the northern states, may be entire- 
ly useless for grazing animals. These 
pastures on the jack-pine plains may 
look wonderful at certain periods of 
the year and lead livestock men to 
try periodically to use large acre- 
ages as pasture. Such ventures are 
short-lived, if not a complete fail- 
ure, from the start 

An Oklahoma rancher 
some of these jack-pine pastures in 
late June in Northern Michigan 
The next year he shipped in a few 
hundred Hereford eat up 
the wonderful-looking grass In 
spite of large acreages per steer 
the animals soon took to chewing 
the bark and leaves off of the scat- 
tered poplars. Two months from the 
time they were turned in, alfalfa 
hay was being fed and a week or 
two later the steers were sent back 
to Oklahoma. Looks of a pasture 
are frequently deceiving. The only 
real answer is production, not pas- 
ture appearance 


had seen 


Steers to 


Leaching and Bleaching 


range lands 
of the type 


The grasses in the 
may mature but 
of grass and lack of rainfall, remain 
very nutritious and palatable. Once 
up in the heavier rain- 
fall areas, they tend to leach and 
bleach out and become unpalatable 
and non-nutritious 

There are pastures. 
grass may le 
and yet make exce 
pastures older 
wintering of brood 
fail to provide the 
of feed for young 
or milk-producing cows, however 

Too often, land is left in pasture 
because it is unfit for any other 
use. It is almost impossible to cul- 
tivate such land and even improve- 
ment by the use of lime, fertilizer 
and added seed is frequently diffi- 
cult, expensive, and results in littk 
benefit 

A milk cow should get plenty of 
feed in a short period of grazing 
She should not have to work most 
of the day and night to get enough 
to eat. With less acreage to cover 
and less time to have to spend in 
traveling, the more energy the cow 
will have to convert her forage into 
milk or meat 

It takes around 150 pounds of 
grass for a cow each day. If she 
can collect this amount in two hours 
from one acre, she will have much 
more time and energy left to make 
milk than if she takes ten hours 
and has to cover ten acres to get 
the same amount. For best milk 
production, then, the dairy cow 
needs a succulent, high protein pas- 
ture where she can fill up quickly 
with a minimum of travel. No ani- 
mal does very well producing milk 
or meat on a maximum of exercise 
and a minimum of feed. 


because 


grasses dry 


on which 
grow rank 
lent fattening 
steers or over- 
They do 
necessary kind 
growing animals 


too 


allowed to 


for 
cows 
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They Could Hear Corn 
Grow 


On a recent quiet night seven 
plant scientists went deep into a 100- 
acre Wisconsin corn field, equipped 
with wire recorders, microphones, 
and wind gauges. Their purpose 
to hear corn grow. Maybe some of 
the seven were skeptical when they 
went in All seven, coming out, 
said they believed they had heard 
it According to the Associated 
Press report, “occasional cracklings 
were identified as the sound of corn 
growing 

The old corn farmers used to say 
they could hear it growing, in Au- 
gust, in the hot, windless, humid mid- 
western nights. If you think that 
is a myth, go listen. Go into a great 
corn field—-not a little eastern hill- 
side patch but one of the vast fields 
of the corn belt. Go deep into that 
sea of corn, so deep that for a hun- 
dred yards in every direction corn 
is surrounding you, standing higher 
than your head You will have 
placed yourself, then, in the center 
of a distinct and special world, a 
world made up of earth, air, and 
corn. Nothing else. There is no 
wind; in the motionless and brood- 
ing night there is no reason for any 
sound 

But listen. There is a whisper, a 
faint crackling, coming from no- 
where and everywhere at once. It 
might be the ghost of a _ sound, 
imagined perhaps. But listen again 
It isn't imagined and it isn't the 
corn rustling in the wind, for there 
is no wind. It is the minute stretch- 
ing of a billion corn leaves, stalks, 
husks, kernels. It is the dark chem- 
istry of earth, working upward 
through roots, drawing up through 
the standing plants, transmuting the 
essences of soil into life. It is the 
sound of growth, a sound perhaps 
heard by insects and other lowly 
creatures as a veritable roar of 
creation. You are as close, here, to 
the inner quick of nature as you'll 
ever be.-Corn Industries Research 
Foundation 


Kill Weeds, But Not Bees 


For several years now we have 
been reading of new methods of 
spraying roadsides, ditch banks, and 
fields in an effort to kill noxious 
weeds. Now it comes out that in- 
discriminate spraying may be doing 
a great harm in that it is ~ausing a 
great loss of bees, which ure very 
beneficial to our crops, and are a 
way of living for beekeepers. 

Some beekeepers have reported 
they have been forced to go out of 
business or move to other areas be- 
cause of weed killing programs which 
involve blanket spraying of all roads 
and ditch banks 

Joseph Moffett, assistant entomolo- 
gist at Colorado A & M College Ex- 
periment Station, points out that 
beekeepers have told him they feel 
it necessary to eliminate noxious 
weeds, but to do so by indiscriminate 
spraying means killing of other nec- 
tar producing plants 

Moffett says he has received re- 
ports that in some areas considerable 
acres of clovers and other nectar 
producing plants are killed by blan- 
ket spraying of roadsides and ditch- 
es. He adds that these are twenty 
times more important as pollinators 
than as honey makers, and a long 
list of crops depend upon these in- 
sects for pollination. 

He also points out that dande- 
lions are an important plant for 
spring build-up for bees, and clovers 
furnish pollen and nectar from which 
most of the surplus honey is made. 





Why farmers everywhere like 


Farmers from Maine to California like the 
way a Dodge “Job-Rated” Farm Truck 
m any hauling job easier . . . saves time 
and money. 
Whether you need a pick-up for carrying 
milk cans or a stock- A. truck for hauling 
liv estock, there’s a Dodge truck that’s 
“Job-Rated” to fit your farm. Every unit 
from engine to rear axle is engineered at the 


factory for your particular farming need. 
You can get the exact body type you need — 
a pick-up with low-side or high-side body or 
a stake truck with 714-, 9-, 12-, or 14-ft. 
body. Whatever your ‘needs, you'll get 
plentat of thrifty power and then some! 





low first-cost, 
low upkeep 
and long life 


Look at the price tag and you'll discover that, 
with all its extra value, a Dodge “Job-Rated”’ 
Farm Truck is priced with the lowest. And it’s 
low on upkeep, long on life through years and 
years of the roughest, toughest farm service. 
That’s because you enjoy the money-saving 
advantages of a high-compression engine with 
chrome-plated top piston rings and exhaust 
valve seat inserts and other features. 


Farmers like 
the extra 

comfort and 
extra safety 


A Dodge “Job-Rated” Farm Truck will elke 
you to town and back in real comfort . - give 
you a wonderful ride over any old road. lo-, 

%4-, and 1-ton models have revolutionary new 
Oriflow shock absorbers. And in every model 
you get the widest seat of any popular truck— 
plus the added safety of an extra-large wind- 
shield and extra-big brakes with Cyclebond 
“no rivet” lining. 


Farmers like the 
easy handling, 
on and off 


You can count on a Dodge “.Job-Rated” Farm 
Truck to turn sharper, steer easier and ma- 
neuver better—the way a farm truck should! 
Just try one over the roads you usually travel 
and in your own barnyard and fields. See for 
yourself how the short wheelbase, wide front 
axle, and cross-steering of a Dodge “‘Job-Rated” 
Truck help make it an easier farm truck to 
handle on your hauling jobs. 


Farmers like 
the driving 
ease of 
Fluid Drive 


Once you drive a Dodge “-Job-Rated” Farm 
Truck equipped with g¥rol Fluid Drive, you'll 
rave about the way this Dodge “‘exclusive”’ 
makes driving easier and safer—particularly in 
mud, sand and snow or wherever the going is 
tough. It also lengthens truck life and tire 
mileage, reduces repairs, and protects your load. 
Available on '4-, %-, and 1-ton models. Ask 
your Dodge dealer for a demonstration. 


SEE YOUR NEARBY DODGE DEALER FOR A DODGE “Job-Rated’’ TRUCK TO FIT YOUR FARM 





Hi-Suction fap in Case Feed Saver Ham- 
mer Mills = ground feed out fast with 
little time for re-grinding to dusty pow- 
der. You gain time, feed; save fuel. 


Powdering wastes feed and power, 
causes heating and slow grinding. Ani- 
mals don't like dusty feed, eat less of it, 
fall off in production. You're the loser. 


Only one moving part. Pulley, ham- 
mers, and powerful fan all mounted on 
one shaft, turning on ball bearings. Ham- 
mer tips have 8 cutting edges—8 full 
lives. Just loosen a bolt and turn the tip to 
a brand new cutting edge. Case Feed Sav- 
er Hammer Mills grind fast; grind right; 
save time, labor, fuel; last a long time. 


TRACTOR 
MOUNTED 


Just latch it on to the sim- 
ple Eagle Hitch of any Case 
“VA" Series tractor, pick 
it - with hydraulic power, 
and whisk away to the job. 
Set it down and you're 
ready to grind—no 
belting up, no stak- 
ing down. Send for 
pictorial folder; see 
your Case dealer, 
next trip to town, 
J. lL. Case Co., Dept: 
K-39, Racine, Wis. 


Get a Demonstration 


LOW-COST EMERGENCY 





A.C. Generator for off 
the electricity you need! 
Supphes reguior |!) 0- 
vow current for lights, 
milher, epplience. 
vioker, ete. Completely 
equipped, reedy te 
rn Easy to instoll 


3 000.5 000-10 900 warts 
Priced from $249 00 
Write for Folder 


D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. 
A y ~ fo ee | 
6406 University Ave Minneapolis Minn 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Rumblings of a Rambling Cow Tester 


HEN I was taking the test- 

ers’ course, our instructor 

said to us a number of 
times: “When you fellows get out 
on the job, it won't be necessary for 
you to make any new rules. All the 
needful rules for testing have already 
been made. Al! that you have to do 
is follow them.” 

Honesty is the.«best policy holds 
good in DHIA work just as it does in 
all other phases of life. If a cow 
isn’t testing up as she ought, the first 
man who should know it is the herd 
owner. Sometimes the tester dislikes 
to tell him that some cow for which 
he has had great expectations just 
isn't measuring up. Some of us are 
of that turn of mind that we dislike 
to see a friend disappointed. How- 
ever, he is paying us to tell him 
what his cows are producing so let’s 
give it to him straight. 


Maybe it is because I 
lover of trees, but I feel 
farmers in the corn belt are all 
too mnxious to cut down young 

I know you cannot grow 
corn in the shade, but with a ro- 
tation of crops, most cultivatable 
land is at some time used for pas- 
ture. When this occurs, a few 
shade trees scattered along the 
fence rows are a real asset. Good 
pasture, good shade, and good 
water. It is pretty hard to main- 
tain high milk production during 
the hot months without all three. 


Driving around over the county on 
highways and byways, I manage to 
see a few things other than just the 
road ahead of the old car. To my 
way of thinking, farmers are doing 
a lot better job of farming than they 
did a few years ago. The application 
of lime and commercial fertilizer, 
contour farming in the hilly sections, 
the change from open pollinated to 
hybrid corn, pasture renovation, and 
the growing of the newer grasses and 
legumes for hay crops, the making 
of grass silage, and labor saving ma- 
chinery. These are just some of the 
“better” things that I see. 


My observations do not make 
me enthusiastic about timber pas- 
ture for dairy cows. I realize 
that people have to make use of 
whatever they have, but timber 
pasture has a lot of drawbacks. 
Usually such fields produce only 
bluegrass which makes good dairy 
cow grazing for six or eight 
weeks. After heading, bluegrass 
contains only 14% of protein, 
which certainly isn’t much. Dur- 
ing the fall months, acorns, crab- 
apples, and soft-shelled nuts can 
cut down milk production in a 
hurry. Then, too, if there is a 
creek running through, the cows 
often come to the barn with mud- 
caked udders, 


Looking back over the records of 
cows that have been on test for sev- 
eral years, I note that the average 
test of an individual does not change 
a great deal from one lactation to 
another. As a cow matures under 
normal conditions, she can be ex- 
pected to increase the quantity of 
her milk flow, but the average per- 
centage of butterfat which that 
milk contains will remain pretty 


by C. A. Claypool 


much the same. This fact may well 
be kept in mind in deciding whether 
a young cow should be kept or if 
she should be sold 


I refer to the speed at which milk- 
ing machines are operated. My ob- 
servation leads me to believe that it 
would be wise for dairymen to ac- 
quaint themselves with the manufac- 
turers’ recommendations and follow 
them as nearly as possible. Like 
many other machines, a milker is 
made to operate most efficiently at a 
certain speed. 


Did you ever: 

See the picture of a real dirt 
farmer in the post office lobby with 
the notice, “This man wanted by the 
F.B. 1?” 

Hear of a real dirt farmer being 
investigated by a C nal un- 
American Activities Committee? 

Know of a real dirt farmer who 
did not honor the 
American flag and the Constitution 
of the United States? 

Read of a real dirt farmer who 
wanted to give up the system of 
government we now have in order 
to try some other? 


The remark that I most often 
hear the fellows make about a 
new milk house is, “I wish that I 
had built it larger when I was 
building it, but it is too late now.” 
Some of them don’t have much 
room left after the cooler, water 
heater, can rack, ete., are all in 
place. My advice to those building 
a new milk house is to plan it 
the size you think you want it, 
then make it a couple of feet 
larger each way and you will 
have it about right. You won't 
be sorry you did so, 


One of my members planted a field 
to corn and soybeans last year, al- 
ternating four rows of corn with 
four rows of beans. The corn yield 
was so much better than it was on 
ground planted to corn only, that he 
alternated the two on all his crop 
ground this year. The beans also 
make a splendid yield when planted 
in this way. 

The more opportunities I have of 
observing ladino clover, the more 
enthusiastic I become about it. The 
other evening the farmer, at whose 
home I was to test was busy and I 
went to bring in the cows. They were 
grazing in a ten-acre field of ladino. 
The first crop from this field had 
been made into hay. The dairy herd 
had been grazing the second growth 
for over a month and were still 
“knee-deep in clover.” Today, at the 
home of a friend, I drove through 
a field that was sowed to ladino last 
spring. This new seeding is now well 
above the oat stubble and still grow- 
ing. So far as I know, ladino has 
only one drawback. Like other le- 
gumes, it is a great producer of 
bloat. 

> . > 


Speaking of veterinarians, when I 
was a boy we called them “horse 
doctors.” No one would have consid- 
ered having a man drive all the way 
out from town with a horse and bug- 
gy to see a cow or a hog. With the 
passing of the horse-age, instead of 





going out of business, the “vet” has 
really come into his own. The high 
price of farm animals and the vastly 
increased numbers of diseases makes 
it foolish for the farmer to do much 
experimenting with home remedies. 


*- -+ *# 


Mastitis is one form of dairyman's 
headache. It affects the cow in the 
udder and the dairyman in the 
pocketbock. 


* - s 


My observation leads me to be- 
lieve that if you want people to do 
things a little better than ordinary, 
all you need to do is to offer them 
some special inducement. Some of 
the dairies are paying a premium 
for milk that meets certain require- 
ments beyond those for Grade A. 
These requirements mainly refer to 
bacteria count and sediment test. A 
little extra money for a little extra 
cleanliness really puts people “on 
their toes.” 


Working around in barns I often 
run across one or two sets of old 
harness and a few horse collars 
They are the mute reminders of an 
era in farming that is over in most 
sections of the country. They are al- 
so evidence that many of the build 
ings that we are now using for dairy 
purposes once were horse barns. 
While serving the purpose, they lack 
much of the convenience to be found 
in a building specially planned and 
equipped to house dairy animals. 





Thousands of Dairy 


Farmers Now Work Warm 
and Protected with 


Proved & Preferred 
by Neorly o Quorter of ¢ 
Million Tractor Owners 


All-Weather Top and Back 
* Panel optional at small ex 
tra cost 


For abnormally severe 
weather Windshield Exten 
SIONS Optional at smal! extra 
cost ~ 


Warm engine heat keeps cold weather 
out — with a genuine £0¥f0#~ Heater. 
You'll work warm and protected, get 
more work done, in even the coldest 
weather. Quickly attached for snug 
streamlined fit. Converts to low-cost 
heated cab if desired. Insist on the gen- 
uine £0f0"2, Heater — most popular 
heater of all! See your dealer or write. 


IPMENT CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


2609 Walnut 
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Soft Corn Can Be Saved 


One of the best methods is to put it up as 
silage. Cows do well on corn silage alone. 


S THIS is being written, there 
A«: signs that a lot of ear corn 
may be frosted this fall. In 
most sections of the country the sea- 
son has been cool and wet. Indica- 
tions are that this type of weather 
will continue on into the end of the 
growing season 
There is no 
corn to be lost. 


reason for this soft 
If the corn has not 
been frosted, here are some common 
ways to improve the curing of corn 
and keep spoilage to a minimum in 
storage 

1. Delay 
field drying 

2. Crib the driest corn first 

3. Husk as cleanly as _ possible. 
Husks and silks seriously retard air 
movement through the crib 

4. Distribute corn evenly in cribs 

5. Screen out shelled corn when 
using elevators to avoid pockets 
which stop air circulation 

6. Install ventilators in wide cribs 
for natural air circulation 

7. Use fans and heated air for ar- 
tificial drying 

8. Pile corn only two to three feet 
deep in cribs during first part of 
harvest season. 

When corn 


harvesting for maximum 


is frosted before the 
grain matures, the ears contain too 
much water for ordinary storage. 
Such soft corn can best be used by 
feeding it to livestock. The entire 
crop may be put in the sild or it may 
be put in small, well-built shocks in 
the field until fed. Or, silage may be 
made from the snapped ear corn. 
Regardless of how it is handled, soft 
corn should be used up during cold 
weather as it will spoil when the 
weather becomes warm 


How to Feed Soft Corn 


If not moldy, soft corn may be 
fed to all classes of stock. They 
should be accustomed to it gradually, 
however, to avoid possible digestive 
upsets. It is advisable to mix small- 
er lots of grain to prevent possible 
heating in the ground feed pile 
When soft corn is of good quality, the 
feeding value of the dry matter in it 
is about equal to that in mature 
corn. The value per acre is much 
lower because of the reduced yield 
of dry matter from the immature 
crop. 

Moldy soft corn 
to cattle or swine 
gerous to horses, 


had best be fed 
as it may be dan- 
and even to sheep, 
though it is reported that sheep 
sometimes do well on it. When soft 
corn becomes moldy, it is worth con- 
siderably less on a dry basis than 
sound corn 

Snapped ear corn makes satisfac- 
tory silage, according to F. B. Mor- 
rison, author of “Feeds and Feeding.” 
This snapped ear corn may be fed as 
a substitute for other forms of corn 
grain to cattle or sheep. It has not 
given good results in tests with pigs 
The snapped corn must be chopped 
finely by running it through a silage 
cutter and should be tramped well in 
the silo. If the corn is past the milk 
stage, it is well to add approximately 
40 gallons of water to each ton of 
ears. Chopped straw or corn stover, 
well wet down, should be used to 
cover the ear corn at the top of the 
silo to prevent the waste of the more 
valuable feed. 

Hogging down soft corn is a safe 
and satisfactory practice but the 
hogs must be accustomed to it very 
gradually. Only a little should be fed 
at first and the quantity increased 
gradually to full feed when the hogs 


may be turned into the field. Since 
there is a tendency for greater wast- 
age of feed in hogging down soft 
corn, it is a good. practice to make 
the hogs clean up successive strips 
by the use of temporary fences. 


Put It In a Silo 


One of the very best means of 
saving soft corn is to put it into the 
silo. Frosted corn can be ensiled by 
adding enough water so it will pack 
well. If there is not enough Ca- 
pacity in permanent silos, tempo- 
rary silos may be used to good ad- 
vantage, either trench or snow 
fence. The whole corn plant can be 
safely made into silage while imma- 
ture. Although such silage is not so 
valuable as that from mature corn, 
because of its high water content 
and lower feeding value, it makes a 
satisfactory feed for cattle. Good 
silage can also be made from corn 
that has been frozen. After it has 
frozen, however, it should be put 
into the silo as promptly as possible 


Cows Will Eat More Corn Silage 


According to research tests at 
Iowa State College, corn silage can 
replace more hay in the dairy cow 
ration than is commonly believed. 
From the information published, it 
appears that feeding corn silage as 
the only roughage in the winter 
doesn’t impair growth, production, 
or reproduction. No cumulative re- 
sults of a harmful nature have been 
found. However, near the end of 
the winter cows on corn silage alone 
are apt to crave dry roughage. 

We mention this research work 
conducted in Iowa because it indi- 
cates that we can use larger quan- 
tities of corn silage in the dairy cow 
ration if we wish to, and we can 
be reasonably assured that we will 
have no drop in fat production. 

Shocking may save a part of the 
soft corn crop. Corn that is nearly 
mature can stay in small shocks 
safely until the ears are dry enough 
to crib even if this takes all winter. 
In fact, the ears will be safer in 
small, well-made shocks than in the 
crib. If the corn is very immature 
there is danger of molding in large 
shocks but, if properly cured, such 
fodder has about the same feeding 
value as timothy hay 

Mechanical driers have been used 
successfully in the corn belt during 
the past few years, and it is pre- 
dicted that in the future portable 
crop driers will be as common on 
farms as corn pickers are today and 
they will more than pay their way. 
While drying soft corn makes it 
possible to store, shell, and grind the 
corn without serious loss, it should 
be remembered that the drying of 
immature corn does not greatly in- 
crease its feeding qualities. 

In soft corn emergencies, various 
types of removable ventilators may 
be used to increase the air move- 
ment through the corn in cribs. The 
principal considerations are to use 
the cheapest or most readily avail- 
able materials to provide for air 
movement under wind pressure 
through the ventilator, and to in- 
stall a sufficient number of ventila- 
tors depending on how wet the corn 
may be. Usually there should not 
be more than four feet of corn be- 
tween the ventilators, or between 
the ventilator and crib wall. Strings 
of drain tile or poles may also be 
used to keep air channels open as 
the corn settles. 


How to turn a run-down farm 


_into a PROFIT-MAKER 
in three years 


Ma. H. W. Grizs and his prize bull, son of 
Spring Farm Lochinvar whic acid for $16, 500, 


O favorite features 
of American Fence 

1. Galvanized Wires 

2. Hinged Joint 





MR. H. W. GULS, near Richmond, Virginia, sold his farm 
when he was 70 and retired — but not for long. He couldn't 
stand the inactivity. 

He bought an old run-down place of 800 acres and 
turned it into a money-making dairy farm in three years. 
He laid out work-saving pasture arrangements using 
miles and miles of U‘S'S American Fence—the best he 
could buy. Now he has a herd of 170 Holsteins and sells 
about 550 gallons of milk a day. ° 

Mr. Gills saya, “I couldn't get my work done without 3. Tension Curve 
good fence and American is my choice for a strong, long- 
lasting fence. Put it up right with solid corner posts and 4. Full Gauge Wires 


it will stay tight for years.” 5. Correct Spacing of Wires 


If you need fence, see your U-S’S American dealer now. 
Supplies are getting short but he may still be able to | §, Full Length and Height 


handle your needs. 











AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAVD, OH10 - COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, FAIRFIELD, ALA. - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


@ AMERICAN FENCE 


There’s more American Fence in use than any other brand! 








Poouniree states stent 
OVER 45,000 FARMERS 


HAVE SENT FOR THIS VALUABLE ALCOA BOOK ON 


PORTABLE 
SPRINKLER 
IRRIGATION 


Man-made rain, applied at the right 
time with sprinklers, is making 
farming more profitable all over the 
country. Worth looking into? This 
free 32-page Alcoa book will answer 
many of your questions\. . . about 
equipment, costs, system layout and 
operation, water sources. Tells how 
easy-to-move aluminum sprinkler 
systems save labor, conserve water, 
increase yields, improve crop quality. 


LAILGOLZA\ ramcation rt 


(o-oo 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
2150K Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 


Please send me “Portable Sprinkier Pipelines 
to Profit.” 


Address 
Supply of Alcoa irrigation 
pipe may be limited by 
miitury needs for aluminum 


| 
| 
! 
I 
| Nome 
| 
| 
| 


City or Town 





HOARD'S DANYMAR 


THE VETERINARIAN — AN AMERICAN ASSET 


As’ AMERICAN dairy and livestock farmers, we 

can take pride and comfort in the profession 
of veterinary medicine. Today it has the most 
alert and progressive attitude of any profession 
with which we are familiar. 

During the recent annual convention of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association there 
was constant evidence of a profession and its 
leaders using statesmanship in guiding the poli- 
cies of the profession. In the September issue 
of the Journal of the American Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association appears an editorial entitled 
“Straws in the Wind.” It is unfortunate that 
more industries and professions do not have 
courageous and introspective editorial leadership 
similar to that provided the veterinarians of this 
country. We quote but a few statements from a 
very long editorial: 

“The Stone Age, with its crude implements, 
the Iron Age, with its brittle metal castings, and 
the steel, aluminum, and a variety of other ages 
leading to the Atomic Age have revolutionized 
civilization and passed on 

Similarly, various phases of veterinary medi- 
cine have come and gone. The ‘horse doctor’ is 
dead, but some people, even some veterinarians, 
haven't read the death notice yet 

Change is the only predictable thing in our 
universe. Both men and their works, all living 
things, must constantly adapt themselves to the 
new order. Things either progress or retrogress 
They never stay put 

Vital changes are going on in veterinary 
medicine, and we can either stand by and watch 
the show or play a part in these changes. It is 
desirable to be a part of the answer, rather than 
a part of the problem 

Some of the ‘straws in the wind’ which are 
being debated are: 

1. The bad practice of a few veterinarians, 
as well as a few other professional men, of be- 


ing too fee-conscious in relation to the welfare 
of the client and his animals, and not telling the 
client what he should know about the particular 
disease being treated, is generally out-moded in 
our profession. Education of people is the es- 
sence of progress. 

“2. Should veterinarians try to perform all 
veterinary techniques and services? Or are we 
heading into a period when the veterinarian, like 
the modern physician, must rely on lesser 
trained individuals such as technicians and 
nurses to perform some of the routine services? 
Even now this situation is in a state of change 
and controversy. 

“5S. Are we following the lead of human medi- 
cine in entering a period of specialization in 
veterinary practice? Certainly, veterinary know!l- 
edge and skills have far surpassed the level 
where any one man can master all of them. 
Specialization in veterinary practice is already 
well-developed in small animal medicine and sur- 
gery, especially in our larger cities. Are we 
heading into a period when more country prac- 
titioners will find it to their advantage to con- 
centrate and specialize in the diseases of hogs 
or cattle, or reproduction and sterility, or in 
other fields? 

“10. In this antibiotic and ‘miracle drug’ age, 
will certain disease problems be solved by ani- 
mal owners without the help of veterinarians? 
How many swine and poultry diseases will be 
controlled satisfactorily by the current wide- 
spread practice of putting antibiotics and other 
drugs in mixed feeds? How about udder infu- 
sions for treatment of mastitis in cattle? Per- 
haps we should not, as a profession, forget the 
circumstances which resulted in laws permitting 
farmer vaccination for hog cholera. 

“This list could be much longer. 

“It is submitted merely with the hope that it 
will be thought-provoking and in turn helpful 


toward progress. We must go ahead—we can’t 
stand still. We must face change, and meet it 
and guide it. Farsecing and courageous leader- 
ship is perhaps more urgently needed now than 
even before in our profession. The collective 
thinking of all veterinarians is imperative. We 
are going ahead—making progress—but in this 
fast-moving age, we must make wise decisions 
more rapidly than in the past 

“Certainly the veterinary profession must be 
a part of the answer, not a part of the problem.” 

It takes courage for a proud profession to talk 
this way, be so self-analytical and self-critical. 
In the foregoing quotations we have selected 
only a few of the points raised by the editor; 
those that indicate how far the thinking has 
progressed. 

There will be readers who will object to our 
evaluation of the profession and point to this or 
that veterinarian who is no particular credit to 
the profession. No group of men, no profession 
is perfect. Neither is there perfection when a 
group of agricultural editors get together. 

The great majority of practicing veterinarians 
today are following and supporting the leader- 
ship voiced by association officers at the recent 
annual convention and as indicated, too, in the 
editorial quoted above. 

The maintenance and improvement of our live- 
stock health is an industry-wide problem. It will 
not be solved by the farmer alone or by the 
veterinarian alone, but only by the joint effort 
of all important parts of the industry. Tolerance, 
patience, and understanding should always be 
the order of the day as we evolve our long- 
range programs of research, education, and con- 
trol which give us our best assurance that the 
next generation will inherit a strong, healthy 
livestock industry providing the stable political, 
economic, and social core of our country and our 
people with the highest quality of human diet. 





To Best Serve Our Readers 
HYATT AND WOELFFER JOIN STAFF 


WO men have joined the Hoard's Dairyman 

staff in the past few months. We want our 
readers know, and appreciate them as 
they American dairying through 
Our columns 


Hyatt 


to meet 
begin to serve 
been named Hoard's 
and editorial advisor 
new role he will further implement a 
basic editorial policy laid down over 60 years 
ago by W. D. Hoard, founder of Hoard’s Dairy- 
policy primary emphasis on 
of editorial information. W. D. Hoard 
point that, in 1899, he 
blished the Hoard’s Dairyman Farm where- 
continuing first-hand experience might be 
ting and solving dairy farm problems 
350-acre dairy farm that George 
manage in his new work 

George Hyatt was born 
educated in Michi- 
State College. Subse- 
served as a research assistant with 
Walker-Gordon Laboratories and as extension 
dairyman in Maryland. Immediately prior to his 
coming to Hoard’s Dairyman, he was professor 
of dairy husbandry at West Virginia University 
where he was in direct charge of the great Rey- 
mann Memorial Ayrshire herd. Leading dairy 
cattle breeders throughout the country know 
him well as a result of his extensive official 
classification work and his judging of major 
dairy shows. The past experiences and current 
responsibilities of Hyatt will help us 
better 

A. Woelffer becomes veterinary editor 
Recogniz- 


Jr., has 
farm manager 


George 
Dairyman 
In his 


places 


man That 


so strongly on this 


ir Tree 
is this 
Hyatt will 
Michigan 
a dairy 
gan schools and Michigan 


A native of 


and raised on farm 


quently, he 


George 
serve you 
Dr. E 
of Hoard’s Dairyman with this issue 


ing the tremendous importance of dairy cattle 
health to profitable dairying, we have secured 
the services of an eminently well qualified prac- 
ticing veterinarian to not only prepare herd 
health information for each issue of Hoard’s 
Dairyman, but also to act in an advisory capacity 
to the editorial staff. At the Hoard’s Dairyman 
Farm, Dr. Woelffer and George Hyatt will work 
together on herd health problems of the Hoard’s 
Dairyman dairy herd. This relationship will also 
serve to tie practical herd health problems on 
the farm closer to the editorial content of the 
magazine and make the information we present 
as reliable and practical as it is possible to 
make it 

Dr. Woelffer was raised on a dairy farm near 
Watertown, Wis. Following graduation from the 
University of Wisconsin in 1922, he worked with 
leading dairy herds in various parts of the coun- 
try as test cow milker, herdsman, and showman. 
He exhibited leading Guernsey, Holstein, and 
Jersey herds at state fairs and at national dairy 
shows. He won the Herdsman’s Gold Medal at 
the National Dairy Show three successive years. 

Dr. Woelffer later enrolled at the New York 
State Veterinary College at Cornell University 
and was graduated in 1931. He accepted a posi- 
tion with H. P. Hood & Sons, largest distributor 
of dairy products in New England, as farms 
manager and veterinarian. After holding this 
position for 16 years, he resigned to join the 
faculty at the University of Illinois as professor 
of veterinary extension 

In 1948, Dr. Woelffer moved to Oconomowoc, 
Wis., where he accepted a responsible position 
with Pabst Farms. Subsequently, in January 
1950, he entered private practice at Oconomo- 
woc, from where his practice has spread through- 
out the Midwest. Primarily, his work has de- 
veloped in the fields of reproductive diseases and 


disorders. However, all phases of livestock health 
have come under his surveillance and guidance 
in his herd consultation work 

We are pleased and proud to announce the ap- 
pointment of these two men to positions of re- 
sponsibility with our organization. In keeping 
with the lifetime policy of Hoard’s Dairyman, 
and in preparation for the future, we are build- 
ing the strongest possible staff of well qualified 
men so that we may continue to provide you 
with the most reliable information available 
anywhere on profitable dairy farming. 


In 1903, W. D. Hoard wrote: 
ANOTHER CONTRAST 


N° MATTER how valuable a paper an editor 

may make, he cannot hope to please every- 
body. The daily correspondence of the Dairyman 
office shows up human nature in a highly varie- 
gated shape. Here is an example: A man at Au- 
burndale, Wis., writes us that he knows all about 
dairying now; that there is nothing for him to 
learn, and he won't have the paper. Is he not 
just the man to put on the editorial staff? 
Where else could we find a man who knows all 
about dairying” 

Another man, at Wickersham, Wash., writes 
that the reason he let his paper run out, was 
because he never took time to look at the wrap- 
per, he is so anxious to get to the reading of it. 
He calls the Dairyman his “business partner.” 
Another, from Eugene, Ore., says the Dairyman 
has proved to him “the best all ‘round farm pa- 
per” he ever took. 

So it goes, and the old adage, “What is one 
man’s meat, is another's poison,” seems to be one 
of the old things that keep fresh and new. 
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LATEST 
Income Tax Ruling 


Dairy animals, in order to qualify for the 
capital gains treatment, must be used “for 
substantially their full period of usefulness.” 


N OUR September 10 issue, the 

editorial, “Income Tax Changes 

Again,” referred to the June 27 
ruling of the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue with reference to the 
classification of draft, dairy, or 
breeding animals as capital assets. 

Dairy farmers have held that 
dairy cattle are capital assets and 
are kept primarily for production 
purposes, not for resale. The Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue in the 
past has held differently and he, in 
turn, has been reversed in certain 
court cases. The decision of the 
commissioner is important because if 
an animal is classified as a capital 
asset, the dollar gain resulting from 
the sale of the animal is not one 
hundred per cent taxable. Gains 
from the sale of capital assets are 
taxed only at the rate of fifty per 
cent of the gain, not one hundred 
per cent as is the case where the 
item or animals is not a capital 
asset. 

The June 27, 1951, ruling of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
reads as follows. Note particularly 
the wording in paragraph four: 

1. Under section_ 117(a)(1)(B) of the 
Internal Revenue Cote, property, used in 
the taxpayer's trade or business, of a 
character which is subject to the allow- 
ance for depreciation provided in section 
2341) of the code is excluded from the 
definition of the term ‘capital assets 
However, under section 117(j)(2) of the 
code, gains and losses from sales or ex- 
changes of such property held for more 
than 6 months may, under certain circum- 
stances, be treated as gains and losses 
from sales or exchanges of capital assets 
Section 117(j)(1) of the code specifically 
excludes from the treatment prescribed by 
section 117(j)(2) ‘(B) property held by 
the taxpayer primarily for sale to cus- 
tomers in the ordinary course of his trade 
or business Livestock used for draft 
dairy or breeding purposes constitutes 
property, used in the trade or business 
of a character which is subject to the al- 
lowance for depreciation, and the question 
has been raised whether gains realized 
upon the sale of such animals culled from 
the herds are subject to the favorable tax 
treatment prescribed by section 117(j) of 
the code. (See I. T. 366 (C. B. 1944, 270) 
and I . 3712 (C. B. 1945, 176.) 

2 n R. W. Albright v. United States 
73 Fed (2d) 339), it was held that the 
profits (there being no offsetting losses) 
derived from the sale of cattle (held for 


more than 6 months) culled from a dairy 
herd and from the sale of breeding herds 
of swine (held for more than 6 months) 
were subject to treatment as capital gains 
pursuant to section 117(j) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code. The court held, in 
effect, that a dairy herd and that breed- 
ing herds of swine do not constitute 
‘property held by the taxpayer primarily 
for sale to customers in the ordinary 
course of his trade or business’ within the 
meaning of section 117(j)(1)(B) of the 
code. In United States v. John M. Ben- 
nett et al. (186 Fed. (2d) 407) the same 
result was reached with respect to cattle 
In Leonard C. Kline et al v. Commissioner 
(15 T.C. 998), it was held that old cows 
which had been acquired, bred once, and 
then sold were ‘property held by the tax- 
payer primarily for sale to customers in 
the ordinary course of his trade or busi- 
ness’ within the meaning of section 
117(j)(1)(B) of the code and that the 
profits derived from the sales were ordi- 


nary income 
the decisions in the 


*3. In view of 
above-mentioned cases, the Bureau has re- 


examined its position with respect to the 
application of section 117(j) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code to the proceeds derived 
from sales of livestock used for dairy, 
draft, or breeding purposes as set forth 
in 1. T supra, and in I. T. 3712, 
supra. 

“4. It is the present position of 
the Bureau that gains derived from 
the sale of dairy, draft, or breeding 
animals are to be recognized as com- 
ing within the purview of section 
117(j) of the code if the taxpayer 
establishes that the particular ani- 
mals sold were actually used for 
dairy, draft, or breeding purposes for 
substantially their full period of use- 
fulness. If such animals are sold prior 
to such full period of usefulness, the 
taxpayer must show that they were 
added to the herd for substantial use 
in such herd and not temporarily 
with the object in view of an early 
sale. Gains derived from the sale of 
breeding animals which were used 
for the production of only one off- 
spring or litter of offspring will not 
be subject to the capital gains treat- 
ment prescribed by section 117(j) 
of the code. Animals which are used 
only temporarily as breeders or pro- 
ducers, including ordinarily hogs. 
chickens, and turkeys, will not be 
subject to the capital gains treat- 
ment prescribed by section 117(j) of 
the code.” 
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THE dairy barn pictured 
above was first featured in 
Hoard’s Dairyman last winter 
It has proved so popular that 
complete plans and bills of ma- 
terials will continue to be 


readers. 

Designed specifically for 
Hoard’s Dairyman readers, this 
barn can be built using ma- 
terials from the farm wood lot. 
It features modern cow stall 
design and sound construction 
practice. The latest develop- 
ments in efficient stable ar- 
rangement are incorporated to 
reduce labor to the least possi- 
ble amount. 

Complete working plans of 
this dairy barn are available 
through the Hoard’s Dairyman 
Plan Service. There are six 
sheets, 18x24 inches, showing 
in detail every construction 
feature of this barn. A farmer- 
carpenter can follow the plans 
without difficulty. 

A bill of materials is pre- 
pared and accompanies the fin- 
ished plans. From his bill of 
materials your lumber dealers 
can give you complete figures 
on the cost of all purchased 
construction items. 

Also available is one of the 
finest safety bull barn plans 
ever developed for construction 





Building Plans Now Available 


Dairy Barn --- Safety Bull Barn --- 
Machine Shed and Farm Shop 


available to Hoard’s Dairyman | 


Plan No. 511 — 25-Cow Dairy Barn 
Plan No. 517 — Safety Bull Barn 
Plan No. 514 — Farm Shop and Machinery Storage Building 


on the dairy farm. This 22x42- 
foot structure provides ample 
space for two bull pens and an 
inside breeding rack. Additional 
pens may be easily added for 
better serving the needs of 
larger farms. 

In the safety bull barn the 
owner or herdsman need never 
expose himself to the dangers 
of immediate contact with the 
dairy bull. 

The most popular, and per- 
haps the most needed, building 
on the dairy farm is the drive- 
through machine shed and 
farm shop. The complete plans 
and bill of materials for this 
structure show a drive-through, 
machinery storage area, a sim- 
ilar area for farm shop, and 
truck storage. Included are a 
grease pit, machinery, wood- 
working, and sheet metal re- 
pairing facilities, hoists for 
heavy work; yes, it even fea- 
tures non-freezing doors 

To order the plans and bills 
of materials for the structures 
mentioned above, write to 
Hoard’s Dairyman Plan Serv- 
ice, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 
Ask for plans by number and 
name. Enclose your check or 
money order for the proper 
amount for the complete pack- 
age of plans and bill of 
materials. 


$5.00 
3.50 
2.50 
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Most Efficient Size Herd 


A dairyman who keeps more 
than 100 cows generally earns less 
than his neighbor who has some- 
what fewer animals, reports A. J. 
Ashe of Cornell's Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 

Dr. Ashe, who recently completed 
a study of 150 large dairy farms in 
six central New York counties — 

Chenango, Delaware, Scho- 
harie, Madison, and Oneida—learned 
that a herd size of 70 to 99 is the 
most efficient business unit. 

“Because of increased efficiencies 
in the use of labor and capital, and 
the possibility of spreading the rel- 
atively fixed costs over a greater 
number of cows, the larger herds 
were able to produce milk more 
economically,” Ashe explained. 

“When a herd numbered more 
than 100, the labor income decreased 


owing to the slightly higher invest- 
ment per cow and higher wage rates 
paid to the hired men.” 

Along with the 150 large farms, 
the researchers studied 64 smaller 
farms in Otsego County averaging 
10 to 39 cows. “Again,” he states, 
“farms with larger herds were more 
efficient in the use of labor. The 
number of hours required annually 
to care for a cow decreased as the 
herd increased. Farmers averaging 
14 cows spent almost twice as many 
man hours per cow as those keeping 
70 or more.” 

Greater efficiency was possible 
with larger herds because the men 
had to be in the barn at both ends 
of the day anyway, and it did not 
take long to milk the additional 
cows. Also, many of the chores re- 
quired about the same amount of 
time regardiess of the number of 
animals. 
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Her calf doesn’t need it 


with KAFF- 


The safe replacement for milk! 


Raise healthy calves on Kaff-A! Two million healthy 
heifers have already been raised on Kaff-A. It's the safe 
replacement for milk .. . the one you can be sure will 
produce healthy calves! So don't take a chance on an 
inferior imitation of Kaff-A. A nickel saved on feed 
may cost you many dollars if your cows turn out to 
be poor milkers because of lack of proper nutrition dur- 
ing their starting period. Be safe! Feed Kaff-A! Its vi- 
tamin content is known! Kaff-A has a nutritious dried 
buttermilk base. It also contains other dairy by-prod- 
ucts, some cereal products, plus plenty of Vitamin A and 
D Feeding Oil! 

Every box gives you up te 500 extra pounds of milk to 
seli!t Just 1 Ib. of Kaff-A replaces 10 lbs. of milk in calf 
feeding! That means every 50 Ib. box of Kaff-A fed with 
low-cost hay and dry feed can release as much as 500 
lbs. of milk you can sell! And you'll find that adds up 
to a handsome profit! 

Easy to feed! Just mix one part Kaff-A to 9 parts of 
warm water, and begin to feed on the 4th day! By the 
10th day your calves will be weaned! So feed Kaff-A 
and sell your cow's milk! Kaff-A is the safe replacement 
for milk! Ask your feed dealer for a box or pail today! 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY, Danville, til. 
Division Offices: Princeton, N. J., Des Moines, ta., 
Secramento, Calif. 

Makers of Semi-Solid Buttermilk, Semi-Solid Emulsions 
and Kaff-A 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


The Art of Good Milking 


(Continued from page 763) 


a sire in the future as more infor- 
mation is obtained and these char- 
acters recognized. 

Each cow has a rather definite pat- 
tern of milking which does not ap- 
preciably change from one lactation 
to the next. Within a lactation, the 
rate of milking and time required for 
milking decrease with a decline in 
milk yield 

A third factor which affects the 
rate of milking is the vacuum level. 
Milking machines on the market to- 
day use vacuum levels from 10 to 15 
inches of mercury. (Vacuum is 
measured by the height that a col- 
umn of mercury can be drawn in a 
vertical tube.) Milking machines are 
not alike and their requirements for 
efficient operation are different. 
However, by increasing the vacuum 
level on a particular machine, the 
rate of milking is increased. Thus 
milk is drawn from the udder more 
rapidly at 12 inches than 10, at 14 
inches than 12, at 16 inches than 14. 

The higher vacuum level provides 
a greater stretching of the teat 
canal and causes a more rapid flow 
of milk. This does not necessarily 
mean that machines operating on 
a high vacuum milk more rap- 


.” 


effect on the rate of milking. The 
time ratio of the expansion and col- 
lapse phase of the pulsator is con- 
stant. Milk flows mostly during the 
expansion phase. It makes no dif- 
ference whether the pulsator is op- 
erating at 40 or 80 cycles per min- 
ute, the ratio is not changed and 
the ratio determines the rate of 
milking. 
Weights Help Little 


Some machine operators use 
weights on the teat cup claw. A 
brick, piece of iron, or some other 
relatively heavy object is laid on the 
claw for the milking of particular 
cows. Most operators feel that some 
cows milk faster with the added 
weight. In one experiment, weights 
of 1, 2, 3, and 4 lbs. were placed on 
the claw of the milking machine. 
The additional weight had little or 
no effect on the rate of milking. The 
amount of stripping was reduced by 
the extra weight on the claw with 
some cows in which the teat cups 
crawl early in the milking and cause 
considerable machine or hand strip- 
ping. However, the practical advan- 
tage was largely eliminated by the 
greater number of adjustments and 


vente sinirings 


In our October 25 issue, W. E. Petersen will discuss practical methods 


of mastitis control. 
CONTROL MASTITIS.” 


Anim . . i . tue wa 


idly than those operating on a low 
vacuum. But the rate of milking 
doesn’t tell the whole story. With 
each increase in vacuum level, there 
is an increase in the amount of 
strippings. More time is required for 
machine or hand stripping at the 
higher than the lower vacuum lev- 
els This means that the higher 
vacuum levels have caused the teat 
cups to crawl earlier in the milking 
period and shut off the opening be- 
tween the udder and teat. Also vacu- 
um levels higher than recommended 
for a particular machine cause a 
greater amount of “bluing” of the 
teats 

The “blueness” is caused by a 
sucking of more than the usual 
amount of blood into the vessels of 
the teats and a consequent conges- 
tion of blood in the teats. There is 
some congestion of teats regardless 
of how well the milking machine is 
managed, because parts of the teat 
are under constant vacuum during 
machine milking. 

More important still is the rela- 
tion of high vacuum levels to out- 
breaks of mastitis. Sometimes the 
relief valve on the vacuum line be- 
comes fouled and several inches 
more vacuum than normal is de- 
veloped. Almost invariably there is 
an outbreak of mastitis as a result. 

High vacuum levels have a tend- 
ency to avert or turn the teat canal 
wrong side out. This condition is 
called teat erosion. The teat canal 
protrudes from the end of the teat 
and there are numerous small cracks 
around the canal. Eroded teats are 
more susceptible to infection with 
mastitis organisms. One cannot be 
too careful to see that the milking 
machine is in good working order at 
all times. Vacuum levels higher 
than recommended invite trouble. 

Sometimes the speed of the pulsa- 
tor is increased, with the idea that 
the rate of milking is thereby in- 
creased. Contrary to popular opinion, 
the pulsation rate has little or no 


Be sure to read his excellent article, “YOU CAN 
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the number of times the teat cups 
fell off. 

Why should we be concerned 
about the time required to milk a 
cow, other than the saving of labor? 
Does any harm come from leaving 
the milking machine on longer than 
necessary? In one study, when the 
milking was unduly prolonged, there 
was a higher incidence of mastitis. 

Prepare your cows for milking to 
save time and produce cleaner milk. 
All cows cannot be trained to milk 
in the same length of time, for the 
size of the teat opening limits the 
speed of removing milk. Vacuum 
levels recommended for your ma- 
chine should be maintained to avoid 
injury. Increased pulsator speeds or 
additional weight on the claw does 
not increase the speed of milking. 


DHIA Records Worth $500 


Floyd Mohr, McLean county, Il- 
linois dairyman, has high praise for 
his dairy herd improvement associa- 
tion records. He says: 

“Without keeping records on my 
cows, I wouldn't know which ones 
to cull out or which to keep. I fol- 
low the tester’s feed recommenda- 
tions last year that saved me 
about $500 on my herd of 25 cows.” 








“O.K.! O.K.! 
milked out. 


I know you're 
Be right back.” 
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For The One-Mule Boys | Improve YOUR barn 


Early in May Congressman 
Charles E. Bennett of Florida 
wrote his farmer constituents 
asking their opinions on certain 
pieces of farm legislation. One 
of the congressman's friends sent 
him the following letter which 
was subsequently printed in the 
Congressional Record. We en- 
joyed this letter. If you have 
a sense of humor, we believe 
you will enjoy it, too. The letter 
follows 


The Station Wagon Innocent 


This false-feathered farmer lives 
in the shadow of the city on an in- 
dependent income from inherited an- 
nuities, or federal employment. He 
governs his love for the soil by great 
fidelity to his lawn mower, a passion 
for flowering shrubs, and a seasonal 
flirtation with a short row of rad- 
ishes. Nevertheless, this ersatz hor- 
ticulturist poses as a great authority 
on everything pertaining to growing 
things. He scoffs at those of us who 
plant our collards and okra by the 
moon’s wanings (and set a good ta- 
ble thereby) and scatters newfan- 
gled gardening heresy. Were it not 
for his independent income and the 
saving convenience of the nearest 
A & P. this character would cer- 
tainly starve to death. Any opinions 
you received from him should be 
disregarded 


The Old Southern Colonel 


This grand old gentleman, not as 
yet reconciled to Appomattox, runs 
mainly to soft rocking chairs and 
colored sharecroppers. His mules are 
sleek; his sharecroppers are lean; his 
fields are scientifically eroded; and 
his era is fast drawing to a close 
And when he is finally called on to 
join our Lee and Jackson in that 
ante bellum section of Valhalla that 
is overshadowed by stars and bars, 
his plantation will go to pot, his 
mules into dog-feed tins, and his 
faithful servitors to Harlem, Vero 
Beach, or the nearest chain gang 
We all admire our colonels, though 
I think he is wrong in his views re- 
garding abolition I agree with 
Lincoln. 


The 


This bird is a heavy hitter in any- 
body’s agricultural league. He, hav- 
ing previously amassed great wealth 
by a fortunate marriage, or the 
timely demise of a rich maiden aunt, 
or in his own right as a fortune 
teller, banker, race-track lawyer, 
sheriff, or numbers-racket executive, 
now has invested heavily in lands, 
blooded cattle, and farming equip- 
ment. This he has done for the pur- 
pose of evading taxes, as well as to 
make some pretentions to honesty. 
And he usually has very good luck 
in raking in the parities, so to speak, 
but he should never, under any cir- 
cumstances, be accepted as an hon- 
est farmer 

This is 


Four-Tractor Potentate 


the canary that warbles 
and trills the sweetest when Mr. 
Brannan opens the cuttlebone jar. 
He bears the same resemblance to 
the average farmer that an ermine- 
trimmed cardinal does to a bare- 
footed Franciscan, or that the presi- 
dent of the American lines does to 
a one-boat mullet fisherman at Ce- 
dar Keys 

But enough space for these scare- 
crows in Mr. Brannan’s garden of 
dreams. We will now list our favo- 
rite assets. This type is the Madi- 
son, Taylor, Jefferson, Hamilton, and 
Suwanee majority-type farmer. In 


the interest of brevity, and for the 
sake of beautiful truth, he is called 
the— 


One-Mule Martyr 


This weary and heavy-laden citi- 
zen is the stumbling block whereon 
sound statistics prove useless, pray- 
ers seem to rebound, and idealistic 
theories get knocked into an inglori- 
ous one and a half gainer. He is the 
owner of one mule and 60 acres of 
Bermuda grass, is the darling of the 
county politicians, and an eternal 
rebel in his secret heart. He is pain- 
fully aware that the past has been 
a hard scratch and that the future is 
a doubtful unknown, entirely sur- 
rounded by portents of further 
calamity 

He is the butt of the jokes, the 
victim of the banker, and an inspir- 
ing’ enigma, as he proves that a man 
can make a living where a rabbit 
can't, and still keep on in his stub- 
born and fecund way, bloody but un- 
bowed. He will bid loud defiance to 
Mr. Douglas or hoot derisively at 
Mr. Vandenberg, yet honestly pledge 
undying loyalty to any drug store 
demagogue who was on terms of 
chaw-swapping intimacy with Gran- 
Pap. 

He is a memorable sight to ob- 
serve, this genuine farmer in sulphur 
tongued pursuit of his arduous voca- 
tion. 

Creeping around the infertile hill, 
under the merciless sun, through 
the choking dust, comes that ancient 
equation balanced in misery, the 
one-horse plow — with a desperate 
citizen on one end and a determined 
mule on the other. The farmer, 
ever-debt-ridden and on the verge of 
tears; the mule ever, by nature, in- 
disposed to such effort or any co- 
operation, voraciously snaps up the 
larger plants, and carefully tram- 
ples down the smaller ones 

And so around the hill they slow- 
ly and loudly move — the farmer 
pushing the plow and inveighing 
against the mule—the mule, lacka- 
daisically flopping his ears and har- 
vesting the crop while it is still in a 
completely edible stage. And out of 
our sight and then out of our hear- 
ing they slowly pass, and on into 
that ever-retreating tomorrow where 
old-age pensions beckon to man, and, 
doubtlessly, where laughing brooks, 
green meadows, and mountains of 
sweet timothy await all such mules 
who are true to their nature and ab- 
solutely refuse to make any show of 
hypocritical enthusiasm for tasks 
that will have to be started all over 
again—come spring. In their trou- 
bled wake the dust eddies, then set- 
tles, the last quavering notes of 
heartfelt profanity gradually sub- 
side, and we have met a real farmer. 

This farmer knows, or thinks he 
knows, that things will soon get bet- 
ter since they can't possibly get any 
worse. He has reason to believe 
that the boll-weevils will spare the 
cotton patch; the horn worms will 
leave the tobacco be; the rain will 
come in time (and no flood this 
time either), and the sales tax will 
be repealed. And if these happy pos- 
sibilities fail to come to pass, then 
it is always possible that the bank 
will accept his good faith as collat- 
eral for another poor risk and re- 
new the note 

So, Mr. Bennett, there is your pic- 
ture of a true Second District 
farmer. 

If you can do anything for the 
one-mule boys, I will be deeply 
grateful. —W. H. Browninec 


with GRADE-A 
EQUIPMENT 


Grade-A farm ucts are worth 
more. So is Grade-A equipment. 
And since 1867 the Grade-A line in 
barn equipment has always been 
LOUDEN,. Modern in oye and 
rugged in construction, uden 
equipment lasts years longer — 
keeps your animals healthier — 
helps you make more money. 


BARN CLEANER S23" 3%" pe 
and your back 
with a Louden barn-cleaner. Two types— 
Dual-Unit Chain-Drive, or Chainless 
Power-Scoop, So practical in design that 
you can install them without outside help 
—so powerful they clean any-size barn. 
Discharge unit can be placed at any 
corner of barn, works at any angle. 


MILKING PARLOR—12"" <2 

ment is suit- 
able for any arrangement—handling any 
number of cows. Easier to install—easier 
to keep clean. For FREE milking-parlor 
plans see your Louden dealer. 


BETTER VENTILATION — * <<” 

our 
herd healthier with Louden Ventilation. 
Also protect your buildings from rot and 
deterioration. See your Louden dealer 
NOW about ventilation, and any other 
barn equipment you need .. . or write 


The LOUDEN anne Se Company 
410 E. Court St. 


STALLS 
AND STANCHIONS Hi-DRI CROP ORIERS 


LOUDEN 


BARN EQUIPMENT 


Get money-saving 
BARN BOOK 


This valuable 
100-page book 
shows low-cost 
ways to improve 
your barn. Sent 
free, — 

dime to cover 

mail cost will 

be appreciated 





WE GUARANTEE TO TEACH a breeder or herdsman 

hew te accomplish the following or his meacy hk: 
Get Many Barren Cows to Breed, Handle Abortion, 

Make an Abortion Bloed Test, Perform Artificial Insemi- 


Barren 


nation, Rid Herd of Trichomeniasis, Take Semen from 
a Ball, Remove Afterbirth, Deliver Calves, Diagnose 
Pregnancy, Keep Balls Breeding, Disease beovention. 


Calfheed (Bang’s Vaccination, Clean Healthy Udders 
and a working knowledge of the reproductive organs. 

ante The lectures and demonstrations are all given in the 
breeders’ language. 

We have i -- L special equip t which simplifi 
our teaching. Every pom Dey through the perfo f doing the work on clean 
healthy animals that are killed in class work put up ng position, sides removed 
te shew organs so that he can do all of these operation is own live animals 

Let as send you a list of students in your section. Phone or visit them. 

For Owners, Breeders, Herdsemen, Ficldmen, County Agents, Artificial Inseminators 
and G.I. Instructors 

If the student is not successfal, an instructor will be sent te the farm, 
not satisfied the carfare and tuition will be refunded 

$80.00 pays round-trip carfare and tuition, if the carfare is not over $25.00. The owner 
of a bh of cows or a herdsman now employed can pay $10.00 cash and $10.00 a month 
by adding $2.50 extra. We guarantee satisfactory results. Send for a catalog which tells 
the whole stery. 


SCHOOL IS HELD FIVE DAYS, 8:30 A. M. TUESDAY TILL SATURDAY EVENING 

TOWN HOTEL TOWN HOTEL 
Moncton, N. B., Canada, Brunswick Sept “hicago, Tl., Congress 

Mass.. Leo lis, Mine lyckman 

Toledo, Ohio, Lorraine } N. J 
Allentown, Pa.. Lehigh Valiey Cooperative Harrisburg. Pa 

Farmers. Auditorium Oct Cleveland Obie 
Ft. Worth, Texas, Texas Denver, Col 
Atlante. Ga Atlantean Y, Sheridan, Wyo 
Richmond, Va John Marshall Portiand. Ore Washington 
Burlington, Vt.. Vermont . Sacramento, Calif. Senator 
Kansas City, Mo., Pickwick Phoeniz, Ariz., Adams 


GRAHAM SCIENTIFIC BREEDING SCHOOL 


216 East 10th St, Kenses City, Mo. 





then if he is 


Jan. 6-12 April 15-19 








MILK RECORD SHEETS - HERD BOOKS 


Record keeping is easy when you use Hoord’s Dairymen milk record 
sheets ond herd books . . . Send for samples . . . Neo obligation 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 

















Mr. Zwaid, an ourstanding Jersey breeder, reports that Calf-Kit produces better calves than 
those raised on whole milk. His berd recently averaged 5.3% bucterfat 
and received statewide recognition. 


® SAVE 300-500 LBS. MILK PER CALF 

».. milk that is bringing you better and better prices right along. 
You can sell more milk when you feed Peebles’ Calf-Kit because 
Calf-Kit replaces milk safely, gives you more milk to sell. Most of 
the valuable nutrients in Calf-Kit (98%) come from milk sources 
as contained in whey and whey products. It’s fortified with guar- 
anteed levels of vitamins A, D and riboflavin. In feeding value, 
Calf-Kit is remarkably like milk itself. 


* BUILD BIG, HUSKY CALVES 

You, too, can raise strong, growthy calves with real “milk-fed” 
bloom and vigor. Don't worry about scours. Don’t worry about 
gaunt, pot-bellied calves. Put your calves on Calf-Kit and raise 
sturdy, full-bodied heifers. Thousands of dairymen are doing it! 


© SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

or your money back. That's how much confidence we have in Calf- 
Kit. That's how sure we are that you'll like it. Order today from 
your dealer. See for yourself how Calf-Kit cuts costs, boosts profits. 


Send for FREE Calf-Feeding Program 
... Use coupon below. 


OF fa, 


* 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


“They've Got to Produce!” 


Selecting and culling is based on a record on 
every cow every year and regular classification. 


by Ross Wurm 


COW that will average 500 Ibs. 
A« for four consecutive lacta- 

tions has qualities that I want,” 
says Charles Scott Kelly, owner of 
Pixy Farms, in Saint Croix County, 
Wisconsin. He was speaking of the 
Ton of Gold award of the American 
Jersey Cattle Club, which he consid- 
ers to be the most meaningful of the 
various breed association awards for 
individual cow performance 

“Our farm is in the Twin Cities 
milkshed region of Northwestern 
Wisconsin, one of the most competi- 
tive dairy areas in the nation. We 
have to breed cows that produce or 
we can't stay in business. I believe 
a cow that turns out four consecu- 
tive records of above 500 Ibs. fat and 
calves regularly during that period 
should go on to a good lifetime pro- 
duction. She will already have 
shown a profit, and will have risen 
far above the national herd average.” 

“And,” he continues firmly, “my 
desire is to breed a herd of a Ton of 
Gold cows.” His progress toward that 
goal can be measured by the fact 
that Pixy Farm new has nine Ton of 
Gold cows out of the 29 cows in the 
herd that have completed lactations. 
Several more should qualify within 
the next few months and the remain- 
der are mainly young replacement 
cows that have not completed four 
lactations. 

Kelly says that the Herd Improve- 
ment Registry program of the Ameri- 
can Jersey Cattle Club is the cor- 
nerstone of his herd building efforts. 
“Our herd average has steadily risen 
to where it has been above 500 Ibs. 
fat for the past three years. Last 
year we had an average, on 25 cows, 
of 8.968 libs. milk and 504 lbs. fat, 
with a 5.6 per cent test. In 1944 it 
was 457 Ibs. fat. During these same 
years our herd classification average 
has risen from 82.5 per cent to ap- 
proximately 85 per cent. Every cow 
we own is classified. 

“By testing every cow every year 
and classifying regularly we have 


es ee 
DAM OF PIXY'S PRESIDENT, JUNIOR HERD SIRE 


Lbs. 
Days Milk 
295 7.053 
305 8.973 
305 11,601 
305 10,830 


built up a library of meaningful per- 
formance records. We use them in 
culling, selecting, and in planning 
ahead.” 

As an example of the useful ma- 
terial that can be gathered from a 
study of the records, Kelly points to 
the Tested Dam information he has 
compiled on Owl Tormentor Tailor- 
maid, a cow that was formerly in his 
herd. The records show that she has 
a production index of 527 Ibs. fat on 
four daughters and the daughters of 
one son. Each of these five progeny 
was by a different sire. A real cow 
family is emerging from her de- 
scendants 

Kelly also carries his ideas about 
the importance of production records 
over into his search for outcross 
herd sires. Naturally, he is looking 
for Ton of Gold inheritance 

“There were cows in the same herd 
with more striking single lactation 
records than the dam of my junior 
herd sire, Pixy’s President,” he says, 
“but I was impressed by her record 
of regular calving and consistent pro- 
duction, and, further, she was classi- 
fied Excellent. After studying the 
records of her sisters and immediate 
ancestors, I became convinced that 
she represented the cow family I 
wanted.” 

No, there is nothing elfin or pixy- 
like about the management of Pixy 
Farm. Its policies are sound and 
businesslike 

If you wondered about the name 
“Pixy,” it comes from Pixy Badger, 
the first registered Jersey cow on the 
farm. She was purchased in March 
1897 by Arthur D. Kelly, father of 
Charles 

The Pixy Farm herd has been in 
continuous operation since that day 
in 1897, at a time when the science 
of production testing was in its in- 
fancy. However, Kelly feels that its 
most rapid progress dates from the 
day he began to test every cow every 
year and to breed for Ton of Gold 
cows. 


T Lbs. 
Fat 
448 
540 
792 


741 


She is Excellent, and hes @ Ton of Gold record of 2,699 Ibs 
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should again be in heat. If not, the 
period is abnorma] and trouble may 
be near at hand, A normal heat pe- 
riod is desirable before breeding. In 
the event that heat periods are ab- 
normal and conception does not take 
place after-the second breeding, 
Kaye has the facts ready for his 
local veterinarian and the veterinari- 
an is pleased to have this informa- 
tion to help in diagnosing for treat- 
ment. 

A breeding chart really pays off 
when used in this manner 

Sure enough, it won't make money 
tomorrow, or even next week, but if 
a dairyman is planning on being in 
business next year a breeding chart | 
will be a valuable guide to greater 
production without the expense of an 
extra nickel. 


MUARL ? » ob nian - 


BOOST FARM 
PRODUCTION 


ZONOLITE 


INSULATION 


Zonolite insula 
tion on the farm 
means more meat, 
more poultry, more 
eggs—less stock 
loss, less feed nec- 
essary.It means all- 
around increased 


Hesseltine 





Keye Andrus uses breeding 
to teke guesswork out of 
heat, 





Experiment Station, in cooperation 
with West Virginia Artificial Breed- 
ers Cooperative 
the Andrus herd one of Connecti- 7 > = cows in herds with breeding difficul-| pours right into place from the ba Ayres 
cut's best : pi ty that come to the attention of| easiest insulation of all to install. You can 
But to develop and then maintain / West Virginia University and the | insulate your barn in less than a day, a chicken 
when it's below zero out- 
> side. And in summer. 
Kaye plans his dairy operation, let's fects of granular vaginitis and its| | farm buildings and 
look at the use he makes of a dairy relation to sterility. The University 
barn breeding chart. Perhaps the herd will be used in this experiment 
reduce barn condensation and improve the ‘ 
health of your cattle. Only % the weight of — 
ordinary concrete, this lightweight material is — 
sirable. Research at West Virginia the 
has shown that both shorter and : — 
f 
longer calving intervals are less prof- vechening, and dry pesteds. More Semen From Bulls 
If the sexual excitement of a bull) tion he has on this miracle insulation or send 
is increased before he is allowed to| for Free farm literature. 





itable. Kaye has become familiar 
with this information at extension 


West Virginia to Study 
M , | f B di Ch rt Problems of Sterility 
a es se 0 ree ing a Two research projects have begun 
at the West Virginia Agricultural 
by W. R. 

. farm production 
cut, has already come a long se objective the study of the possibility and better working 
way as a young dairy farm- R of viruses as a cause of sterility. conditions, 

er Excellent roughage fed to a os The animal pathologists will at- 
well cared for herd will soon make tempt to make virus isolations from| ZONOLITE Vermiculite Insulating Fil! 
- . : Breeders | afternoon, Zonolite, so fireproof it snuffs out 
constant attention in herd manage- Cooperative in the vicinity of) flame, cuts winter fuel b bills up to 40% in your 
ment. This, too, is another reason Morgantown home. In farm build: ings, temperatures 
for the success of the Andrus herd. The epunnd poedect bes bees oct | are as much as 50 

For an example of how carefully up to determine the cause and ef-| 

healthy with Zonolite. , 

; : Zonolite Ne ye Compete ay, Gatien a 
breedin calendar should also be concrete t actually insulates! Warm, 
sanineand Morgantown, and other herds that! Zonolite foors protect your and a4 

o 4 are called to the attention of the 

A 12-month calving interval with cpenitanin' ok Wak Vetiata Ushoateine 

10 months of production is most de- nese ’ ; B —_— 

c _—— 
homes, or in barns, chicken, hog or milk 
houses. 
Step into your lumber or building material 
dealer's today and get the valuable informa- 
PORTA 
“y HATCHET 


AYE ANDRUS of Connecti- One project will have as its main 
excellent dairy production demands West Virginia Artificial | Bouse in these ta, four hones, your: ia a 
homes stay cool and 
reasons for such careful use of a as will institution herds adjacent to 
easier to handle. Perfect for basementiess 
Wow pee id release his semen, a greater volume 


Pulls TO Your feed 


Pull the mill TO your feed — save scooping, 


hauling, lugging and tugging. Engage the 
tractor power take-off and chop grind feed or 
forage on the spot. It’s less dusty, more pal- 


when you chop grind it. 


STATIONARY HATCHET MILL 
WITH DIRECT BELT DRIVE 

Uses same big-diameter rotor as 

Portable 





meetings and uses a breeding calen- 
dar to help keep individual cows on 
a 12-month calving interval... Indi- 
viduals are bred at the first normal 
heat following 60 days of production 
and milking is stopped two months 
before the calving date 

This young dairyman strongly be- 
lieves that the dry period is the 
most important part of the year for 
the dairy animal. Two months in 
which to restore condition and rest 
the udder is a must with a 10-month 
lactation ahead and Kaye makes 
sure that each of his 20 Holsteins 
get that restoration period. Here is 
where the breeding chart helps the 
most. The calendar eliminates gquess- 
work— each cow is no longer milked 
exactly two months before her calv- 
ing date. This insures bossie of get- 
ting that well earned dry period and 
the milk checks show the result of 
ten months of production. Sounds 
too simple, doesn't it? But it brings 
a lot of dollars to the Andrus farm 
every year. 

Drying cows off by no longer milk- 
ing them goes hand in glove with 
the way a breeding chart is used on 
this Connecticut farm. As the dry 
period arrives each quarter is tested 
for mastitis. If all quarters are neg- 
ative, milking is stopped completely 
Quarters showing any indication of 
mastitis are given individua) atten- 
tion. 

That's only half the story. Kaye 
anticipates the first heat period fol- 
lowing calving just as though the 
cow were to be bred. The date is 
carefully marked on the chart. 
About 20 days later this individual 


of semen may be obtained and a 
greater number of motile sperma- 
tozoa per given volume of semen. 

Reporting in the Journal of Dairy| 
Science, W. J. Collins of Cornell 
University stated that the procedure} 
for accomplishing the increased sex-| 
ual excitement of the bulls consisted 
of allowing the bulls to be near a 
non-estrous cow and restraining them 
for a period of two to three minutes. 
Then they were allowed to make a 
false mount; that is, they were al- 
lowed to mount but were not allowed 
to serve the artificial vagina. After 
this false mount they were allowed 
to serve the artificial vagina at the 
next attempt 

To compare the bulls treated in 
this manner with other bulls not 
aroused, a second group of bulls was 
brought directly from the bull barn 
to the collection stall at the New 
York Artificial Breeders’ Coopera- 
tive, Inc., bull stud. No effort was 
made to restrain this second group 
Each bull was allowed to mount im- 
mediately and serve the artificial 
vagina. 

The number of motile spermatozoa 
per ejaculate was 41 per cent great- 
er in the bulls restrained before be- 
ing allowed to serve. 


“Half the City Council are Crooks,” 
was the blaring headline. 

A retraction in full was demanded 
of the editor under penalty of arrest. 

Next afternoon the heading read, 
“Half the City Council Aren't 
Crooks.” 


H Zonolite Company, Dept. HD101 


See Your Lumber ¥ ) 
Building Ma terial Deale 
vi 


135 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 5, Iliaois 
Please send me right away, free booklet, F-1 
“Farm Insulation With Double Efficiency.” 





Name. 





Address__ 





C—O 


Zone____. State ————— 
*Zomolite is a registered trademarh 

















Roll and unroll 

wire with tractor 
power and 
speed Heavy 
duty slip 
clutch. Col- 
lapsibie 
spool, 


Write Today 


For Free 
Cirealar 


MIDWEST WIRE & STEEL CO. 


South St. Paul, Minn. 








MANUFACTURING SPECIALISTS OF 


BARN CLEANERS 


Time TESTED ON 
MUNDREDOS OF 
DAIRY FaRus 


Selection 


INSTALLATION SPECIALISTS 
IN ALL DAIRY SECTIONS 





. 
for fun, profit, or rodent ridd. 
anteed HAV AHART trap catches them alive 
otects pelts. No springs or jaws. Rustproof. 
aes for «i needs. For f 
coupon today 


HAVAHART, 39-A Water St., Ossining, N.Y. 


Please let me in on your trapping secrets. 
Name 








Y A true TIMING instr 
engine HOURS and MINUTES 


ument records 


Breakdowns and gives longe 


“On-time 

_——— needless repairs! 

You get longer life and more assurance of trouble- 

free operation from your werner other powered 

equipment by know to oil, 

lubricate, inspect, overhaul. The i F 
Hour Meter TELLS you when. 

wor but a real clock 

wours 


maintenance 


COUNTER. 
movement, electrically operated, that shows 
and MINUTES of cagine operation. It's the SURE 
way to proper ma Accurate, reece 


iw 
Se jou dar Wh PRICE. LT eee 


bbs Corporation 


SPRINGFIELD 


John W. 


O64 YALE & 
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Here's how to get your horse 
back to work fast” 


seyt Gustove Troutman 
of Mitten, N.Y 


“tn 40 years of form- 
ing, I've clhwoys used 
Absorbine for my horses 
I've found it quickly re 
liewes strains and sore- 
ness from windgall ~ 
There's nothing like | 

Absorbine for lameness a a 

due to windgol!l sore shoulder, similar conges- 
tive troubles. Not a “cure-all,” but @ time- 
proved help used by many veterinorions. A 
stend-by over 530 years, it will not blister or 
remove hair, Only $2.50 ot oll druggists. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 





| held 





Dairy Digest 


ARNOLD INGHAM DIES 


Long-time readers of Hoard’s 
Dairyman have come to know Ar- 
nold G. Ingham of Virginia as a 
vigorous and challenging student of 
dairying. Mr. Ingham passed away 
at his home in Wellville, Va. Sep- 
tember 9. 

As a young man, Mr. Ingham was 
the first student in dairying at Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute. Mrs 
Ingham writes that he began read- 
ing Hoard’s Dairyman at that time 
and has followed it religiously ever 
since. He has been an active corre- 
spondent with our editorial staff. 
His letters have appeared in the O. 
B. & B. column of this publication 
on many occasions and, down through 
the years, many of his articles have 
appeared as separate items. 

He was one of the pioneers in the 
soil conservation movement and is, 
reportedly, the first farmer in his 
county to have a registered herd of 
dairy cattle. He promoted dairy 
cattle as a substitute for tobacco 
growing all through the early years 
of his life in his section of Virginia. 
He lived to see it become one of the 
largest producers of purebred cattle 
in the Middle Atlantic states. 

Mr. Ingham was ever a student of 
dairying. He continued to grow in 
stature and in wisdom because his 
quest for knowledge and truth con- 
tinued right up to the hour of his 
passing 

We could use more like him. 


VETERINARY CONGRESS IN PERU 


The first Pan-American Congress 
of Veterinary Medicine will take 
place in Lima, Peru, October 20 to 
26. The Veterinary College at the 
University of San Marcos has or- 
ganized the congress and invited rep- 
resentatives from all the American 
The congress is being 
fourth centen- 
Mar- 

the 





held in honor of the 
nial of the University of San 
cos, the oldest university of 
Americas. 


BUTTER INSTITUTE TO MEET 


The 1951 annual meeting of the 
American Butter Institute will be 
in the Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
October 22. Among the speakers 
are Senator Everett M. Dirksen of 
Illinois, A. H. Motley of New York, 
and Dr. Ernest Dichter, psychologi- 
cal consultant to a number of ad- 
vertising agencies. 


NEW YORK SEPTEMBER 
MILK PRICE 
A uniform price of $4.63 per hun- 
dredweight will be paid to dairy 
farmers for their September deliv- 


| eries to pool-approved plants in the 


six-state New York milkshed, -ac- 
cording to a forecast released by 
Dr. A. J. Pollard, acting market ad- 
ministrator of the New York metro- 
politan milk marketing area. 





STOR nile n“€ALE SCOURS 
RAISE HEALTHIER MORE PROFITABLE CALVES | 
DR. LEGEAR’S 
CALF VITAMINS 





DR. LEGEAR MEDICINE CO., ST. LOUIS 16, MO. 





Renovated Pasture Has 
Double Value 


It's possible to more than double 
the carrying capacity of poor, run- 
down pastures by renovating them. 
Some of these pastures are on areas 
too steep, too stony, or too wet to 
plow. But by adding lime and fer- 
tilizer, breaking up the old sod and 
sowing a good pasture seed mixture, 
these pastures can be brought back 
to productivity. 

There is probably no one best way 
to make over a pasture. Methods 
depend upon soil, condition of the 
sod, and the pasture program already 
under way, states John E. Baylor, 
assistant extension specialist in farm 
crops at Rutgers University. In gen- 
eral, though, early spring renova- 
tions have been most successful. 

Baylor offers an eight point pro- 
gram to guide dairy farmers plan- 
ning to renovate pastures: 

1. Select the thinnest sod to reno- 
vate next spring 

2. Apply enough lime to bring the 
pH up to 65 

3. Put on 600 to 800 pounds of 
5-10-10 fertilizer to the acre. 

4. Tear up the old sod thoroughly, 
using a heavy disc or field cultivator. 
Work the sod several times in both 
directions to kill the old grass. 

5. Level the surface with a drag 
harrow before seeding. 

6. Seed a good pasture mixture, 
including ladino clover and orchard 
or bromegrass. 

7. Cover the seed, using a culti- 
packer or roller. 

8. Fence the renovated area to 
keep cattle out until grasses 
clovers become fully established. 


German Farm Workers 
Available 


According to information received 
from Mr. Paul W. Kunkel, a Min- 
nesota county agent on leave of ab- 
sence with the United States Dis- 
placed Persons Commission, it is 
possible to get dairy farm workers 
from Germany. Mr. Kunkel has in- 
terviewed many German refugees 
through the program now being con- 
ducted by our government and re- 
ports that many of these refugees 
have a good dairy farm background 
and experience. 

He classifies the workers 
three groups. The first consists of 
farmers who actually 
herds and farms which were lost. 
This type of worker has had expe- 
rience in feeding and care of dairy 
cattle, as well as testing cows for 
milk production. 

The second group consists of men 
that are skilled “milkers.” This type 
may or may not have been in charge 
of feeding the dairy herd, but all of 
them have had experience working 
in the barn. 

The third type of worker avail- 
able is not a specialized dairy work- 
er, even though he may have had 
experience milking cows. Since 
women do much of the milking in 
Germany, there are a number of 
men who cannot milk a cow. 

Most of the applicants have field 
work experience with the simpler 
horse drawn machines and there are 
also workers with tractor experi- 
ence. All of the refugees expect to 
make adjustments and feel capable 
of doing so. They long to live where 
they can again find work and the 
wife expects to do her share. 

Should anyone be interested in 
sponsoring a refugee and his fam- 
ily, he can secure his application 
forms from the USDP Commission, 
900 Independence Avenue, 
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Washington, D. C. The sponsor 
should be specific in his request so 
that the government workers in Ger- 
many understand just what the 
farmer wants in the way of a work- 
er. Single men as well as married 
men with families are available. 

Mr. Kunkel suggests that farmers 
having large living quarters not re- 
quest a family unit of two or three 
children, since there is a tendency 
to avoid taking the larger families. 
Also, children over 21 years of age 
and parents of the worker and his 
wife in question are not considered 
part of a regular family, so a sep- 
arate sponsor assurance set of forms 
is needed‘for each of them with the 
result that they are left unmatched 
In cases where the sponsor can use 
them, Mr. Kunkel suggests that he 
leave out a limitation, and/or spe- 
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cify if he could use an older son or 
daughter, and/or parent, where there 
is a family group which wishes to 
go as such 

This additional information should 
be of interest to anyone wishing to 
sponsor a family. The transportation 
of the worker and his family is paid 
for to the continental limits of the 
United States The sponsor then 
pays for transportation of the work- 
er and family from the continental 
border of the United States to his 
farm 

Each displaced person is asked to 
stay two years and promises to stay 
at least one year on his sponsor's 
farm. He swears to such gath three 
times—once during the investigation, 
again when the interview with coun- 
sel takes place, and again at the 
port of embarkation. 





SILAGE 


Add molasses to your silage the 

easy way with OMALASS, the 

DRY BLACKSTRAP MOLAS- 

SES. Economical. Can be 

sprinkled or blown in. Prevents 

—~_ ‘spoilage; makes silage 
more nutritious, more 
palatable. Write for Free 
folder. 
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oo THRUSH IN RIDING HORSES 
New rubber STOCK-AID CATTLE BOOT. 
Easy to put on beeps medicine in and beeps 
dirt out. Satistaction queranteed 

Oaly 67.9B— Order yours today! 
STOCK-AID. Inc 

WAUCONDA. ILLINOIS 
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For Herd Owners Only 


How To Make Your 
DHIA Tester Mad 


by Roger A. Morrison 


FEW of our dairymen are ex- 
A perts in the field of not get- 

ting along with a tester, but 
most dairymen need a few pointers. 
Here are some suggestions on the 
subject: 

1. Be careful not to reveal any 
change of plans to him. If you usu- 
ally milk at five and then change to 
four o'clock, surprise him! He, no 
doubt, will arrive after you have 
started and it will be too late to go 
to some other herd. This means 
mileage out and back has been 
wasted. Also, he probably will have 
to work on Sunday and that should 
help his disposition — this way even 
succeed in making his wife unhappy, 
too. 

2. Don't let him find any freshen- 
ing or dry dates. Testers think it 
very jolly to be working on a book 
and find a cow milking that was dry 
last month. This is an especially 
good trick if you don't have a phone 
and he has to drive back to get the 
information 

3. Be sure to let him know that 
you know more about his job than 
he does. You don’t have a copy of 
the rules, and probably only really 
think about testing two or three 
times a month, but don’t let that 
stop you. Make your own interpre- 
tation of how nurse cows should be 
handled, when a cow's record should 
be averaged, and when he should 
come to your farm. 


4. Never pay your tester promptly. 
Always keep at least a month or 
two behind. If you do pay monthly, 
be sure and make him ask you for 
the money; never calculate your bill. 
Another way to keep him from smil- 
ing is to act like he's being grossly 
overpaid. Insinuate that his 12- to 
14-hour day really isn’t much. 

5. Now for your records, don’t use 
them. Better yet, don’t even open 
the envelope when he mails the book 
back. This will make him feel that 
his job is of no value. Making a 
person feel that he is not contribut- 
ing to the good of society is a good 
way to get him feeling low. 

6. Use the tester as an extra hired 
man. Think nothing of asking him to 
carry and pour all the milk. Make 
him catch and eartag the calves by 
himself. Never think up any little 
conveniences, such as a place to 
hang his scales and set his sample 
box. 

7. Keep asking about all the per- 
sonal problems of other association 
members. Try to build him up as a 
carrier of tales. Above all, don't 
listen to any good farming practices 
he is trying to pass on. After all, 
you probably know how to farm bet- 
ter than you are doing now anyway. 

I am sure that if you follow these 
simple rules, you can do a good job 
of not getting along with the DHIA 
tester 





Glen Urquhart Ayrshire 
Dispersal 


The dispersal of Mr. and Mrs 
Fowler McCormick's Glen Urquhart 
Ayrshire herd at the farm at Bar- 
rington, Ill, on August 29 brought 
together a large number of Ayrshire 
enthusiasts from all sections of this 
country and Ontario. The setting for 
the sale was perfect as was the 
weather, and the herd itself, one of 
the best in the country, was in ex- 
cellent sale shape, a!l of which add- 
ed up to a very good sale. The to- 
tal of 143 animals, ten of them ba- 
by calves, sold for $68,285, an aver- 
age of $477.51, to buyers from ten 
different states and the Province of 
Ontario, Canada 

The top of the sale was Glen- 
garry Lov, “Ex.”, grand champion 
at the 1950 Waterloo Dairy Cattle 
Congress. Several breeders wanted 
this 4-year-old granddaughter of 
Glengarry Sir Burton badly enough 
to be in the bidding for quite some 
time At the end, however, she 
wound up property of R. O. Biggs of 
Ontario for $3,450. Second high on 
the price list was Glen Urquhart 
Helene “Ex.”, a 5-year-old daughter 
of that great cow, Balmoral Hiram’s 
Helene, that was in her time a great 
show cow as well as a great pro- 
ducer. Glen Urquhart Helene was 
purchased for $2,450 by Edward E. 
Wilson for his Windrow Farms herd 
in Michigan. Mr. Wilson also pur- 
chased two of the other good ones. 


Six other animals sold for $1,000 or 
more with quite a good many of the 
better members of the herd in the 
bracket immediately below that 
figure. 

Paul Sanger and Robert Seitz al- 
ternated as auctioneers and pedigree 
announcers. The following is a list 
of those animals sel.ing for $750 or 
more and buyers’ names: 


R. O. Biggs, Ontario 

Glengarry Lou 

Maple Hill Royal Honey 
Edward E. Wilson, Michigan 

Glen Urquhart Helene 

Glengarry Verna 

Neshaminy King’s Mar 
Frank McDonald & Son, 

Carnell Tessa 
Preston Davenport, Illinois 

Kinnetties Royal Giri 2nd $1,000 
K. C. Gety & Son & Ira E. Eby & Son 

Carnell Sweepstakxe aueenie $1. 
Hacker Bros.. Wisconsin 

Glengarry Bright Bomber 
W. G. Watson, Kansas 

Glen Urquhart Sunday Morn 
G. J. Page, Illinois 

Barberry Lane Brae Valda 
University of Illinois 

Glengarry Bride — 
Henry Beisinger & Son, Indiana 

River Edge Lucky Linda wed 800 
Eugene Sorg. Minnesota 

Maple Crest Lady Olive $ 75 


a. , 
Dlinois 


$ 950 
$ 900 
S 30 


Culling Saves Feed 


Hardin County dairyman, John 
Kemp of Hardin No. 2, Iowa, DHIA 
has increased his herd average and 
saved feed by culling low producers. 
John says that by selling two “board- 
ers” last fall, he will be able to feed 
silage about two weeks longer be- 
cause of the silage saved by feeding 
fewer cows.—JOHN Warp, tester. 
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COSTS Down... 


with eo HARVEST-HANDLER 


the original on-the-shoulder portable 


In the face of scarce, less-competent, higher- 


We Accepted and 
vsed by more 
farmers than ony 
other lightweight 
portable. 
% Developed to fill need on 
small farms and os ovxiliary 
to large farm elevators. 
% Produced in standard 16 or 20-ft. 


lengths. (Special lengths also avail- 
able.) 


priced labor, count on the Harvest-Handler 
to speed up farm handling chores such as 


filling and unloading cribs, bins, trucks; 
handling chicken litter, feed. Less effort; 
less time; greater production; 
more profit for you. 


X& Operates with gasoline engine or electric motor. 


THE BELT CORPORATION 

7334 STAHL RD., ORIENT, OHIO 

Gentiemen: Please send without obligation, FREE litero- 
ture on both Harvest-Handier elevators. 
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LOW-COST Genuine ROLLER MILL 


you: 1) crimp your Own gram on you 


here's what “LITTLE BRITCHES" can do for 


tf own farm 


2) eluminace wasteful feeding of whole or ground grains 


3) cut feed costs up to 20°%; 4) 
with tich, casy-to~ masticace-and- 


NEW... 


e vide your animals 
gest Crumped grains 


“LITTLE BRITCHES” was made for yew and 


priced for your po amp ik 9x6" tough steel, corrugat- 


ed rolls genuinely crimps @// your grass 
hourly. And “LITTLE RITE HES 
to 1's HP motor 

dare hammer mulls. 
ANYBODY .. 


custom miller 


needs. Capacities from 5,000 


your grain processiny 
¢ low cost will amaze you! 


18,000 Ibs. hourly 


whether you're a small or large feeder, a 
commercial miller, there's a» Davis- 
Buile KRIMPER.- KRACKER designed specially 4 


ap te 1300 Ms 
operates with a ! 
at 1/5 the power cost of our 


£15959 


witHour 
moror 


F.0.8. FACTORY FREE: Write TODAY for 





CUT COSTS AND END FEED LOT ORUDOERY... 
hour, the Dovis Tracter-Drown Transit Mixer does the 
work of 8 men. Just lood up to 6,000 Ibs. ot bins...mix” 
ovtomaticolly fills bunks. All controls 
handy from the driver's seot. 


@s you drive... 


in one | free Wlustrated itera 
But 





assure delivery on 
prompt orders. 
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KIT FOR 
AND TECHNICIANS 


INSEMINATORS 


WEIGHT Complete — 18 ibs. 
Dimensions — 20 x 10 x 12% 
Made of bent Birch plywood, with 
aluminum = fittings. Protected by 
water and acid proof paint. 
Kit’ contains: 
Genuine insemikit Refrigerator (6 
models) 5 x 10 tray for new _ond 
used i i tubes, ab 
corrying case for new tubes, stoin- 
fess steel tray for soop, disinfectant 
and powder; space for eartags ond 
pliers; breeding records. 

Artificial Breeding Equipment is 
Our Business — Our Only Business! 
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Clip Cows Regularly With 
sinned Cm i 

STEWAR] 

CLIPMASTER WA 


Nationally known Dairy [ 

and Health Authorities 

say Clipping prevents 

dirt accumulation—the 

chief source of sedument 

Clipped cows are easier ( 

to keep clean, produce 

more deurable milk with Your Clipmaster 

iow bacteria count, less 

sediment. Overall! clipping helps control 

we infestation. For best results use Clip- 

master. Preferred for its size, ease of han- 
ng. lastung durabality 
Handy Grooming Brush attachment 

for Clpmaster does a more thorough | 

of cleaning dairy cattle. Write for infor- 

mation on Sunbeam Stewart clipping 

equipment. 


CORPORATION 
Dept. 39, 5600 W. Roosevelt R4.. Chicago 5@. Il. 





Follow the Feeder 











Feeding “Cafeteria” Style 

Dairy cattle in the future may get 
their grain cafeteria style instead of 
by the expensive “spoon-feeding” 
method commonly used now 

To “Bossy,” it probably won't 
make any difference. She'll eat just 
as much and give just as much milk 
But to the dairyman with a pen 


| barn and milking parlor, the system 
| could mean a big saving in steps and 


choretime 

Dairy specialist K. E. Harshbarger 
in the Illinois College of Agriculture 
says the cafeteria idea is merely 
self-feeding grain and hay to cows 
at the same time. He believes self- 
feeding is more practical than most 
dairy farmers and scientists would 
admit. And a test last winter sup- 
ported his belief 


Harshbarger used six cows. Each 
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Classified Ads 


OFFER YOU . . . YOUR OPPORTUNITY TO 
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cow received 47 pounas of self-fed 
hay and grain mixture per day. Sev- 
enty per cent of the mixture was 


through a hammermill. 

30 per cent was standard grain mix- 
ture ground corn, oats, soybean oil 
meal, linseed oil meal, bran, bone- 
meal, and salt 

One pair of cows received only the 
self-fed mixture. Another pair got 
the mixture plus 13 pounds of silage. 
And the third pair got the mixture 
plus 4'¢ pounds of loose alfalfa each 
day. The three pairs were rotated so 
that each pair was fed all three ra- 
tions in the test. 

Average milk production stayed 
almost the same for cows on each 
ration. It varied only from 29% to 
30% pounds of milk per day, con- 
verted to 4 per cent butterfat. And 
the cows gained between 7 and 8 
pound in weight daily. Harshbarger 
believes that all three pairs would 
have done about equally well on the 
self-fed mixture alone. 

This winter Harshbarger is plan- 
ning more tests to correct two dis- 
advantages found in the first tests. 
One drawback was feed wastage. 


| The cows would nose the feed out of 


the self-feeder into the bedding. This 
can be corrected by building up- 
rights on the self-feeder, like stan- 


| chions, to keep cows from throwing 
| their heads around. 


The other bad feature of self-feed- 
ers is that all cows get the same 
proportion of grain to hay. But you 
should feed them grain according to 
production. However, you can have 
three feeders with different levels of 
grain for your best, medium, and av- 
erage producers. 

Harshbarger is going to test this 
idea this winter using a new design 
of feeder and different breeds besides 
Holsteins. 


Cull Potatoes for Livestock 


Michigan farmers in many locali- 
ties are finding cull and surplus po- 
tatoes economical feed for livestock. 

Limited amounts of potatoes may 
be used & a substitute for other 
feed for most kinds of farm live- 
stock. They should be cooked for 
swine and poultry. 

Sliced, chopped, or whole potatoes 
may be fed to cattle and sheep. 
Whole potatoes may cause choking 
in cattle. 

Michigan State College extension 
specialists have prepared a folder 
F-147, “Feeding Potatoes to Live- 
stock” which deals with the amounts 
and preparation. A copy may be 
secured by writing to the Bulletin 
Office, Department of Information 
Services, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing. 


Why Change in Feed May 
Give Cows Indigestion 


If you can visualize a million tiny 
organisms all raising a fuss or sulk- 
ing around, you will have a good 
picture of what sometimes happens 
in the stomach of a cow abruptly put 
on a new kind of ration. 

Digestive processes in the bovine 
rumen depend to a great extent on 
help from a team of microscopic 
sized organisms called infusoria, fun- 
gi, and bacteria. They make it pos- 
sible for cattle to digest crude feed 
and they aid in the manufacture of 
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certain nutritional elements not ade- 
quately supplied in the feed. 

These organisms get an unpleasant 
jolt when the owner makes an abrupt 
change in the cow’s ration. While 
the organisms are getting adjusted 
to the new feed, they don’t do their 
work right. Result: The cow gets a 
stomachache or indigestion. 

Such trouble can be prevented by 
making ration changes gradually. 
For example, instead of waiting until 
all of the old hay is eaten before 
starting on the new season's batch, 
make a 50-50 mixture of the old and 
the new and feed that for several 
days before switching entirely to the 
new crop. 


Nellie Has An Appetite 

for Silage 

Remember Nellie, the silage-stuff- 
ing cow? She munched and downed 
150 pounds of the stuff one day last 
spring. That was her best day dur- 
ing a 4-month feeding test at Wash- 
ington State College. 

Part of the time Nellie and 15 
other cows in the Washington State 
College herd got all silage—morn- 
ing, noon, and night. Part of the 
time they got a little hay in addi- 
tion. But they always had all the 
grass silage they could eat. And 
they ate plenty. 

Nellie did best with her 150 Ibs., 
but she couldn't keep the pace. She did 
average 121.8 Ibs. a day for a week, 
though. As a group, the cows av- 
eraged 100 Ibs. a day when they got 
no hay. With hay, they ate about 
90 Ibs. of silage. 

That's a lot. 
the cows a bit. 

Dr. T. H. Blosser, who conducted 
the experiment, says their health 
was fine, and the gorging gourmets 
produced almost as much milk on 
all silage as when they received a 
little hay 

That's cheering news for some of 
Washington's dairymen. Some of 
them have feared feeding their cows 
too much silage. From 60 to 70 
pounds a day is all they'll feed. 
They're afraid the silage acids 
might be harmful. But Blosser says 
the acids won't hurt a cow. He 
says some of them are the same as 
the acids produced in a cow’s rumen. 

He's convinced that an all-silage 
ration won't hurt a cow and that a 
lot of dairymen would be smart to 
feed more sil.ge. They should feed 
a little hay, too, he says, because 
they'll get a bit more milk. (The 
Washington State College cows pro- 
duced 37.7 ibs. of milk a day on 
silage alone, and 38.8 Ibs. when hay 
was added.) 

In areas of very heavy rainfall, 
as in some parts of Western Wash- 
ington, Blosser says dairymen might 
be wise to forget all about making 
hay. Rain and hay don’t mix well. 
The rain washes a lot of the nu- 
trients out and knocks a lot of 
leaves off when the hay is wilting 
in the field before it’s put up. 

And where there's lots of rain, a 
farmer can save only about 40 per 
cent of the dry matter by the time 
he gets the hay in the barn or 
stack. But he'd save about 75 per 
cent of the dry matter if he made 
silage, Blosser says. 


And it didn’t hurt 


No Need to Soak Pulp 

When the barn is equipped with 
drinking cups it does not pay to 
soak dried pulp feeds, beet or citrus, 
states E. J. Perry, extension dairy 
specialist at Rutgers University. 

Some dairymen, he says, soak 
pulp 12 to 24 hours before feeding 
it. Just forget about it and save 
considerable labor, Perry suggests. 
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Pork Topics 


Hog Production Questions 


J. J. LACEY 


In your articles on hogs you shy 
away from mention of type. Why? 
If there is a limited demand for 
lard as compared with lean meat 
why not give the lean hog a boost? 
Aren't we in for a change in type 
and conformation? Some packers 
are paying a premium on meat type 
hogs now. 


Too much emphasis on type as a 
factor in hog prices would lead good 
hog growers astray. It is a fact that 
lard sells for less than lean meat, 
but good hogs, grown rapidly and 
fed as they should be, will have some 
lard in spite of all efforts to the 
contrary. Fast gaining pigs will put 
on more fat than slow gainers, and 
the important decision that a farmer 
must make is whether he will get 
more actual net return for a hog that 
is of “good type”, with more lean, 
or from one that may have lower 
daily gain and sell for a premium 
price per hundred 

“Type” covers a multitude of spe- 
cifications. It refers to body length, 
to percentages of ham, loin, and ba- 
con side, to neatness of head and 
jowl, and to details as established by 
breed characteristics. When all of 
these factors are taken into account, 
the payoff for the farmer is the 
check that he receives for so many 
hundred pounds of pork sold. As 
yet, premium payments for lean meat 
or meat type hogs are not enough to 
offset some of the added costs of 
gain that might occur on hogs that 
are slow to mature to market weight. 
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Whether we are in for a change in 
type in hogs because of excess lard 
remains to be seen. It certainly ‘is 
true now that hogs with excess fat 
are graded in less desirable classes, 
with U. S. Choice No. I, No. I, and 
No. III being graded on thickness of 
backfat within weight limits. For 
instance, a greater backfat thickness 
is allowed on hogs of 270 Ibs. than 
would be tolerated on a 225-Ib. ani- 
mal before it is dropped to lower 
grade. This is an indication that 
weight alone does not determine 
grade, and a further indication that 
heavy hogs are not penalized unduly 
if they are not too high in lard when 
slaughtered. The whole trend of pro- 
duction is toward more lean meat 
but rate of gain, efficiency of feed 
use, time of marketing, and other 
production factors are still important. 

No one breed has a monopoly on 
meat type. Some are leaner than 
others but there are still wide varia- 
tions in type within breeds. Type has 
not been slighted purposely but in 
these discussions it has been felt 
that numbers of pigs saved per lit 
ter, number of bushels of corn need- 
ed per hundred pounds of gain, and 
taking advantage of right time of 
marketing may mean a great deal 
more than type to the average grow- 
er. Last year, 1950, a price drop of 
$7.00 per hundred between Septem- 
ber 1 and December 1 showed how 
important it is to hit the top spot in 
the marketing period. Such wide 
fluctuations are not corrected by 


type consideration.” 


Aren't the feeder pig sales held at 
many places in this state (Wiscon- 
sin) a fine means of spreading dis- 
ease and hog troubles? How can 
five or six hundred pigs be brought 
together from fifty or more farms 
without having them cart some dis- 
ease along and spread it through the 
whole bunch? I would be afraid to 
buy pigs at such places. 


Apparently you have the wrong 
idea concerning the feeder pig days 
held in this state. First of all, these 
are not auction sales. Pigs are not 
put into a common pen or enclosure. 
The owners of the different lots do 
not unload pigs from trucks or trail- 
ers until they have been sold. Then, 
the buyer transfers his purchase or 
purchases from the one truck to his 
own, and the deal has been com- 
pleted. 

Secondly, for your information, the 
pigs sold at these sales are generally 


| quite free from diseases and para- 
| Sites. They are the products of small 
| herds, where diseases and 


disorders 


are less prevalent. They have been 


given good feed and good care or the 
owner will take a penalty when his 
pigs are compared with others of the 
same age. The fact that 41 sales are 
now held every month in Wisconsin 
counties, and four more are in the 
process of arrangement, is sound tes- 
timony of their value in marketing. 
Some of these fairs date back to 
1880, and no marketing process would 
live for three-quarters of a century 
unless it had considerable merit. You 
need have no fear of buying pigs at 
these sale days. 


Is there any way of knowing how 
much window space is needed for 
hog houses of different sizes? Too 
many windows make a building cold 
and too little space makes the place 
dark and damp. 

A safe rule to follow is one square 
foot of glass to each 25 square feet 
of floor space. If arranged to tilt in 
at the top, and to be removed en- 
tirely in summertime, plenty of ven- 
tilation can be had in hottest of 
weather. Single sash windows work 
best. Windows placed as skylights 
in the roof are generally not too 
durable 


With no pasture, how much con- 
centrates will a bred sow need per 
day? Will an older sow need more 
or less feed per day than would a 
gilt? 

For sows for the early gestation 
period about one pound of concen- 
trates per day for each 100 Ibs. live 
weight will be about right. A 400- 
Ib. sow would need four Ibs. grain 
per day. For the last six or eight 
weeks the amount should be in- 
creased to 5 Ibs. per day, or about 
1% Ibs. for each 100 Ibs. weight 

For gilts the amount of feed 
needed per day per 100 Ibs. weight 
is higher. Approximately 1% Ibs. 
grain for each 100 lbs. weight is 
recommended. A 200-lb. gilt will 
need from three to four pounds. 
These amounts are suggested with 
the further recommendation that at 
least 25% as much good quality 
legume hay be offered per day. On 
pasture, no hay would be needed 


How much difference in feed costs 
is there between spring and fall pigs 
raised to market weight? 

The location of the hog producer 
would have some influence on feed 
costs in his herd. In the southern 
states, where pasture is practically 
a twelve months’ feed, the fall and 
spring litters would have equal 
chance, and feed requirements would 
be about equal. Feeding trials in 
Texas have shown better gains on 
fall pigs, but feed costs were about 
5% higher. Minnesota work, with 
pigs fed from 50 lbs. to market 
weights, showed almost the same 
feed requirements per 100 Ibs. gain. 
The fall litters ate 404 Ibs. feed per 
100 Ibs. gain and spring pigs in dry 
lot required 402 Ibs. feed per 100 
Ibs. increase. On pasture, spring 
pigs needed only 390 Ibs. feed to 
add 100 Ibs. in weight. 

Probably the greatest difference 
in production methods for most of 
the country lies in the need for sub- 
stituting legume hay for pasture in 
winter. This necessitates extra ex- 
pense. However, better prices for 
fall pigs will generally. offset extra 
feed requirements. 


So, Watch Your Step 


“Did you know that gas killed 
more people in this state last year 
than anything else?” 

“Goodness no! Why, I.. .” 

“Yes, yes — gas is so dangerous. 


Two of the victims inhaled gas, 5 of | 


them touched a match to it, and 
1,762 stepped on it.” 


PREPARE NOW 


MYERS Water System 


Plenty of pump capacity... all the 
running water you need to promote 
more productive farming an 
healthy, happy living...that’s what 
you expect when you buy a new 
water system. And that’s why you're 
triply wise to see your Myers dealer 
first: (1) He can draw on America’s 
widest—and most widely accepted 
—line of water systems to match 
both your capacity requirements 
and well conditions. (2) Any Myers 
model he recommends and installs 
can be depended on to measure up 
in every way to your highest expec- 
tations. (3) He offers complete, ex- 
pert service. Coupon brings dealer's 
name and free catalog. 
ee oe we ee ee 
1014-K) 
THE F. F. MYERS 
& 820. CO. 


Send free Water Systems Catalog to: 
My Nene —— 
Street or &.F.0. 2 — 
Post office State —_ 





Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds 
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FAN-PAC 


DAIRY 


parn VENTILATOR 


Your cows are healthier and produce 
more milk when the air in your barn 
is fresh, dry and at approximately 50° 
temperature. FAN-PAC provides Con- 
TROLLED ventilation to eliminate excess 
moisture indoors. Helps protect your 
buildings and equipment from rot and 
rust, eliminates bad odors, makes work- 
ing conditions healthier for you. 
FAN-PAC IS PATENTED 
FAN-PAC is a motor-driven 2-speed 
fan unit in a weatherproof housing, 
controlled by an automatic thermostat. 
Comes complete with thermostat, dis- 
charge elbow, screen guards and weath- 
er shutters. Easy to 
install, economical to 
operate. 3 models for 
various size herds. 


FREE! senv topay 


FOR ILLUSTRATED BULLET 





FAN-PAC DAIRY BARN VENTILATORS 
American Machine ond Metals, inc. 
Dept. 401051, East Motine, Iilineis 


Without obligation, please rush FREE folder 
on FAN-PAC Dairy Born Ventilators 
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In the olden days it was believed 
that the house with a large pantry 
was a happy house indeed. Today 
we believe that the house with an 
efficient kitchen houses a happy 
homemaker and a full cookie jar! 


by Frances Mallory 


- e > 
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the sink was isoloted in the northwest corner of the room. Small 





ty is as beauty does,” the re- 

modeled kitchen shown on these 
pages earns itself the title of “rare 
beauty.” 

Grandmother's pantry sounds pic- 
turesque in story books, but a quick 
glance at the “before” and “after” 
floor plans of this kitchen reveals 
the main reason for the pantry's 
loss of popularity Grandmother 
walked several unnecessary miles 
every day to the pantry for supplies 
and back to her work. This was 
because Grandmother didn't know 
that continuous counter space and 
adequate cupboard space could make 
her kitchen efficient as well as 
beautiful 

This kitchen was a good example 
of the old-fashioned kitchen-pantry 
combination. Although the range, 
sink, and refrigerator were located 
exceptionally close to one another, 
they were isolated units without 
counter space between them. The 
lack of counter space, however, was 
overshadowed by the lack of cup- 
board space. The only usable cup- 
board space was the 5'4-foot wide 
cabinet in the pantry. The cupboard 
above the refrigerator was too high 
to be used for anything except 
storage 

Such an inefficient kitchen cer- 
tainly has no place in a modern 
home. It was decided to remodel. 
The remodeled kitchen must provide 
sufficient base and wall cabinet 
storage. There must be sufficient 
counter space beside the sink, range, 
and the refrigerator. The sink, 
range, and refrigerator must be 
placed in normal sequence of work 
centers. Preferably the mix center 
to be at the right followed by the 
sink, range, and serving space, There 
must be a comfortable eating area. 
And it would be nice to have a 
desk in the kitchen if it could be 
managed. 

First of all, it was decided that 
the pantry must go. When the pan- 
try wall was removed the kitchen 


Jv: by the old saying “beau- 
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The Paradox of the Pantry 


floor area was enlarged from 125 
sq. ft. to 192 sq. ft. From this point 
on, the planning was full of pleas- 
ant surprises. Further investigation 
showed that many undreamed con- 
veniences could be worked into this 
relatively large kitchen. Final plans 
included: 

1. Sufficient base and wall cabi- 
net storage 

2. Sufficient amount of counter 
space beside the sink, range, and 
refrigerator 

3. Sink, range, and refrigerator 
arranged in normal sequence of 
work centers 

4. Large, comfortable eating area. 

5. A desk and a telephone 

6. Rearrangement of the windows 
making corner windows above sink 
possible 

7. High ceiling lowered and light- 
ing installed flush with ceiling. 

8. Fan above range 

9. Cupboard for cleaning equip- 
ment 

10. Clothes chute 

11. Folding door to replace swing- 
ing door to dining room. Door wid- 
ened 

12. Easily accessible storage 

When the work was completed, 
the biggest surprise of all was the 
fact that such an efficient kitchen 
could be so beautiful. The cluttered 
look was gone. The lines of the new 
kitchen are streamlined and sleek 
and neat. The color combination is 
lovely. 

The wooden cupboards are stained 
yellow to match the walls and ceil- 
ing The counter tops are brick 
red and the floor is dark green. 
The chrome-trimmed breakfast table 
has a red top. The chairs are cov- 
ered in gray and yellow striped 
plastic to match the built-in bench. 
The chintz curtains show gayly col- 
ored domestic scenes against a dark 
green ground. The triangular plant 
box, in the corner back of the sink, 
provides a pleasant scene to make 
dish washing an unexpected pleas- 

THE END 


work table served os counter space for both range and sink. The medi- 
cine cabinet wos used for storing soap powders ond cleaning supplies. 


a 
i 





The pottery on the shelves and the pinup lamp were the only gay 
notes in the room. This view shows the pantry woll which was 
later removed. Ronge partly blocked small door leading to pontry. 


The only cupboerd space in the entire kitchen was located high 
above the refrigerator. This spece wes poor, even for storage. There 
wes mo counter spoce between the sink, range, or refrigerator. 
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A i counter cts the work centers now. Sterting of the right side, the mix is ideal for cutting and rolling. This is followed by the sink, range, and the serv 
center is located between the refrigerator and the sink. The wooden counter top ing center. High cupboard crea has seporote doors and is used for storage space. 
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BEDROOM L BED- 
BASEMENT [cupBoarD| CHUTE |CuPBaaRD] ROOM 





BEFORE 


Formerly this side of the room served os a passageway only. Now it This gay breakfast corner has reploced the useless pantry. Counter seen here is the 
beasts of two base and two wall storage units, plus a clothes chute serving counter ot left of range. Coffee-maker ond toaster may be plugged into 
and desk. Wooden door leads te basement; folding door to dining room. outlet at back of the counter and ore easily reached from the breakfost toble. 
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Grows 


Sot half-size 
Sheviders ore 


pleat- 
closing 


ore—come 
Sizes 10-20 "yy 1b sleet slew 
yas 


eased shirt 


% 


“ 
in. High weck weskit, 1 
yd. S4-in. V-neck weskit, 
1% yes. 54in 


2846 


with neat notched 
cuffs, patch pockets 


deep 


Tepper tailored 


coller, 


—tess it on over skirt ond 


clan plad 


rey Sires 
Size 16, 2% 


The beret ond shevider bag are besic 
occessories. Now they both con be quickly mode 
trom @ single pattern! Cut in one size. The beret 
tedepteble te any heed) end beg require % ve 
54-in. fobric 


2007 


2727. Oewghter's ensemble could be @ dress 

oot with compenion detoi! in yoke-pone! 

Sieces |, 2. 3. 4 Size 2 coot, 1% ves 

Dress, 1% yee. 35-in., “ ve. contrast. 
Applique is incivuded 


2296. Scotch style this Gaaste jumper en- 


12-20. 


yes. S4in 


2952. Add this Scotch het with real ribbon 
4 te 


sewing 
Heed sizes 19-22. Any of its sizes, 
yd. 18-in., VY ve 
2374. All the feetures you went in @ sew- 
eosy weosheble! imming princess lines, free- 
dom-giving fuller skirt pe 
beth § shoviders Sires 
4% yds. 35-in. fobric 
NO PATTERNS EXCHANGED. Send 25 conte 
fer each pattern te Pattern Depertment, Heerd’s 


12-20, 36-44. 





moke © in cor- 
Sixe 4 jecket 1% yes. 35- 
1% ves. S4-in. Blowse, 1% 


Oeiry . Fert Athineen, Wis 
Also send 25 conte for our new Fall-Winter 
Book 








Correct Loads Give Cleaner 
Clothes 


Don't overload your washing ma- 
chine — clothes won't wash clean, 
they may be damaged, and the mo- 
tor may be overworked. 

Miss Catherine M. Sullivan, home 
management specialist, University 
of Illinois College of Agriculture, 
recommends that you follow the 
manufacturer's directions for both 
number of pounds and kind of load. 
She suggests weighing a few articles 
on a scale to determine how many 
clothes you can wash at one time. 

The size of the articles will make 
a difference, too. For example, an 
eight- or nine-pound load of sheets 
alone would be harder on the ma- 
chine than a combined load of large 
and small sized pieces weighing the 
same amount as the sheets. 

Here's a simple test to use once 
the clothes are in the washer: Watch 
the way the water swishes the 
clothes around. If the clothes stop 
turning over — disappearing and 

popping up again — your washer is 
overloaded. 


Check } Your ohne Tools 


Check your sewing tools and 
equipment to make sure they are in 
good condition for the busy fall 
season. 

That's the word from Miss Fern 
Carl, clothing specialist, University 
of Illinois College of Agriculture, 
who reminds that good sewing calls 
for good tools 

Examine your tools for needed re- 
pairs. Your scissors may need 
sharpening, or you may need a new 
tape measure if the old one is 
frayed or “stretchy.” 

Check your sewing box or cabinet 
to see whether you need more equip- 
ment. You'll want tools for measur- 
ing, cutting, marking, sewing and 
finishing. Planned buying now will 
save extra shopping trips later. 

Take stock of your sewing ma- 
chine attachments, too. If they need 
to be repaired, take them to your 
sewing machine dealer. There may 
be some new attachments which 
you can use to good advantage. A 
seam guide and a zipper foot are 
two that are real time-savers. 

You may want to invest in other 
time- and energy-saving tools. For 
example, a hem is easier to make 
when you use a skirt marker; darts 
and buttonholes can be marked 
quickly with a tracing wheel 


A Stitch j in Time 


A stitch in time may save more 
than nine. It may save a whole 
dress, blouse, or other expensive 
item of clothing or household goods. 
The time to take that stitch is be- 
fore articles go into the wash or out 
to the dry cleaner, says Ruth Cur- 
rent, North Carolina State home 
demonstration agent. A little hole or 
tear that can be mended in a mo- 
ment may grow big in just one 
laundering or cleaning and there's 
a difficult repair job, ready and 
waiting, or fabric so damaged that 
even the best mending will never 
make it look the same. 

It pays to mend in advance — if 
you're interested in economy. 


Polish for Dry Furniture 


If your furniture has dried out so 
that it will no longer take a polish, 
prepare a mixture of three parts of 
linseed oil and one part turpentine. 
Apply it with a soft cloth, let it 
stand for a few minutes, then wipe it 
off with a cloth. Now you can polish 
it easily. 
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Two-Color Transfer 


373 


Ne embroidery whatsoever is needed 
for these lovely young fawn designs! Just 
iron off the transfers in their exquisitely 

shaded turquoise and soft brown colors— 
the designs will be permanently affixed 
te your material. Handsome, modern- 
looking place mats and matching napkins 
can be achieved by means of these de- 
signs; summer dress frock pockets and 
sportswear are also enlivened by their 

ae. There are 15 3%-inch-deer in a va 
y of designs in the pattern. You'll like 
them! 

Send 25e for the TweColer “FAWN” 
Designs (Pattern No. 373) te Pattern De- 
partment, Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkin- 
son, Wisconsin. 


New Fashion Book 
The Fall-Winter Issue 
Presents Over 125 Pattern Designs 
Interpreting the Smart New Fash- 
ions for ALL AGES, ALL SIZES, 
ALL OCCASIONS 
It's a wonderful book of practical, easy- 
to-make pattern designs, beautifully t!lus- 
trated. The most comprehensive collection 
you'll find tn any pattern book. Price just 
2% cents. Send for your copy to Pattern 
Department, Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort At- 

kinson, Wis. 








HOOKED RUG SPLICER 
SAVES WORK, TIME! 
Now you can splice rag strips together 
without sewing or tieing. Get stronger, 
smoother joints in one-third the time! 
Easy to use. Clips on knee. Complete 
illustra instructions. $1.68 postpaid 
or C.O.D. plus Postage. ORDER HOW! 


Dept. H-1 
EXACTEST, INC. cose navwos, 1OwA 





Write for tree swatches of all woo 
materials. Plains, plai 
shirts, children's wear etc 
bh big savi 


HOMESTEAD WOOLEN MILLS, Inc. 
Dept. 4 


W. Swanzey, 








GOOD MONEY IN WEAVING 
Fara money at home weaving rugs carpete ete 
trom old rags or new yarn—in your community! 
No experience necessary. 31.000 do ving it with easy 
running — A, o rm ns lees than $60.00! 

md tor « 

UNION Looms.” erPosTaT. eoowvinte, N.Y. 


YOUR OWN BREED 
ON YOUR STATIONERY 


We print stationery fr thousands of 
breeders all over the U.S.A. . Distinctive 
style and personal Sad Pictures of your 
own breed for you to choose from. Write 
for stationery circular today 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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EASY DOES IT! 


by Virginia Blodgett 


O YOU envy those housewives 
who always seem to have 
leisure time during the day 


to sit down and relax with a good 
book——-while your own day is just 
one endless round of activity? 

But did you ever stop to think 
that by doing your daily duties the 
easy, efficient way you can save 
enough minutes each day to soon 
add up to an hour or two of sheer 
relaxation? Fifteen minutes cut off 
your dishwashing time, ten minutes 
off your dusting, five minutes off 
another task—even two minutes 
saved—-altogether they mean more 
time to do as you please 

And you're not being lazy if you 
spend an hour or two each day 
just “taking it easy.” By adapting 
time and labor saving methods to 
your housekeeping, you've earned a 
little respite. Stretching out with a 
good book or snatching a little 
‘catnap” during the day isn't time 
wasted. You'll have renewed energy 
for the rest of the day and be a 
happier companion to your family 

Here are some suggestions for 
cutting corners on your time. 

Do jot down groceries or other 
items you need in town as you think 
of them. If you try to sit down 
and make out your list all at one 
time you'll probably find your mind 
is a complete blank and you'll for- 
get half the things you really need 
If you don’t have a blackboard in 
your kitchen, keep a pad and pencil 
handy. Then when you think of 
something you must get next time 
you're in town—even if the trip is a 
week away—write it down. It will 
save you the time-consuming task 
of trying to make a list at the last 
minute. 

Don’t make endless unnecessary 
trips up and down stairs if you have 
a two-story house. Keep a small 
basket at the foot of the stairs 
When you find something down- 
stairs that should go upstairs, place 
it in the basket. Then when it's 
really necessary to go upstairs take 
the basket along with its accumula- 
tion of articles. Work the same 
system for things upstairs that you 
need downstairs—take them down 
via basket all in one trip 

Do use a large tray to set and 
clear your table—saves both time 
and steps. If the tray is big enough 
you should almost be able to do the 
job in just one trip 

Don’t dry your 
them! If you use plenty of hot 
water, a good detergent, rinse them 
off and place them in a rack 


dishes—.any of 


there's no need at all. They're even 
more sanitary, too, untouched by a 
dish towel. You'll need a drain- 
board and a rack large enough to 
hold the dishes for an average meal. 
Be sure there's a section for sil- 
verware 

Do organize your work—a day 
for this, a day for that. This will 
avoid that aimless wandering about 
each day—-wondering where to start 
You'll know just where you stand 
each morning, and weekly repetition 
of a schedule speeds up the entire 
process 

Don’t waste time bending and 
stooping to take clothes off the line 
Any type of small cart on wheels 
will speed up the job and save 
backaches! You can buy special 
carts that fold. Or simply place 
your clothes basket on a coaster 
wagon or even in an old baby bug- 
gy. Folding your clothes for stor- 
age—the ones you won't be ironing 

as you take them from the line, 
is a timesaver, too 

Do keep the tools for each job 
in one central spot. Rounding up 
cleaning equipment from here and 
there is both time and energy con- 
suming. For instance, keep every- 
thing you need for dishwashing in 
one spot near your sink. Store dust 
cloths, furniture polish, cleaning 
fluids, whisk broom within 
access to your living room 
same goes for bathroom cleaning 
equipment. Running to the kitchen 
for a can of scouring powder is a 
needless waste of your valuable 
time. 

Don’t be old fashioned and scrub 
your floors on hands and knees! In- 
vest in a good mop that does the 
job twice as fast and efficiently 
without your bending your back or 
wetting your hands 

Do cut corners in your housework 
wherever you can. It isn't a neces- 
sity that you iron sheets—just fold 
them fresh off the line. The same 
goes for tea towels. You're not 
being slovenly. It’s just common 
sense to skip the non-essentials to 
make more time for the more es- 
sential tasks 

Don't be a slave to possessions 
Clear out the clutter and cut down 
on cleaning time. Too many knick- 
knacks .to dust add many minutes 
to your cleaning tasks. Too much 
furniture works the same hardship. 
You needn't strip your room down 
to its bare essentials. But some 
elimination would probably improve 
its appearance as well as decrease 
its upkeep. 








Now! New Improved 
VEL CLEANS 
MILKING EQUIPMENT 


Cleaner. .- Faster... Easier! 


NEW VEL IS THE GREATEST 
TIMESAVER I'VE FOUND IN 
YEARS... CLEANS THE ALND 
MACHINE IN NO TIME!...NO 











HIGH QUALITY MILK 
DEMANDS 
CLEAN EQUIPMENT 


Really clean milking equipment 
lessens the danger of refusal at the 
milk - processing” plant — gives you 
higher profits. New, improved Vel 
does an excellent cleaning job, no 
matter how hard the water. New 
Vel is not a soap. Vel 
is a soapless suds rec- 
ommended by many 
leading agricultural 
schools and milking 
7 3 

















BUY ECONOMY SIZE VEL FROM YOUR GROCERY DEALER 
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-the OAT CEREAL that 
needs No Cooking! 


2 2 


Yes ...a ready-to-eat OAT CEREAL 
with a whale of a lot of [GO power! 


ok how that good grain—oats—has been modernized. It’s 








~heerios, made from oats in ready to eat form. So easy to 
ve. Just pour out heaping bowls of Cheerios...it's the only 
real shaped like little doughnuts the only famous oat 
eal that needs no cooking. Extra ‘ 
licious, too, with a wonderful fresh 

toasted oat flavor. Get the large FAMILY 

size. Contains 50% more Cheerios! 
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AND 
FAMILY 
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ACORN or ay 
DES MOINES 
TURBAN 


a GOLDEN DELICIOUS 


Te 


ALL is here again with an 
F abundant harvest of squash in 
many shapes, colors, and sizes. 

Its bright orange color and delicious 
flavor add new interest and variety 
to our meals You may have it 
steamed, baked, stuffed, in casseroles, 
loaves, pies, custards, rolls, muffins, 
and cakes 

Its golden goodness is a real 
treasure of good nutrition. Did you 
know that one serving, about one- 
half cup, will supply a whole day's 
requirement of vitamin A? In addi- 
tion to vitamin A, there is thiamine, 
riboflavin, and a little niacin. These 
are there of the B vitamins so im- 
portant for growth and good health 
Squash contains minerals, too, such 
as calcium, phosphorus, and some 
iron. It is important to remember 
that nutrients and natural sugars 
may dissolve out in the cooking wa- 
ter so conserve food values and fla- 
vor by using as little water as 
possible 

Low in cost compared to many 
other vegetables, it is certainly a 
boon to the homemaker who wants 
to serve her family meals that taste 
good, are good for them, and still 
within her budget. Here is a real 
food bargain. 


Many Varieties to Choose From 


Have you noticed how many dif- 
ferent varieties of squash there are 
on the market? Watch for the 
small, green Acorn or Des Moines; 
the tan, gourd-shaped Butternut; 
the deep-green, flattish Buttercup 
that may have a smal! turban on 
top; the flat, red-orange Turban 
with its thick warted skin and large 
turban. There may be Golden Deli- 
cious with its fairly smooth, orange 
skin. The old favorite Hubbard 
squash comes in different sizes as 
Green Hubbard and Golden Hubbard 
as well as Blue Hubbard. Each va- 
riety has its own particular flavor 
and texture 

Squash is easily used in a variety 
of ways, but first here are a few 
hints about cooking squash as a sep- 
arate vegetable. You will need to 
buy about one-half pound per per- 
son. Next, cut into pieces about four 
inches square. You may peel off the 
skin but it is easier to scoop out the 
squash after steaming in a small 
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Common Varieties of 
Fall and Winter Squash 


by Susan B. Merrow 


quantity of water. Most people pre- 
fer the drier, mealier texture of 
steamed squash. It takes from 30 to 
45 minutes to cook depending on the 
variety. 


Save Time in Baking 


When baking squash you can save 
time by steaming for about 20 min- 
utes first and then placing rind side 
down on a greased baking sheet. 
Sprinkle with salt, brown sugar, and 
dot with butter. Bake in a moderate 
oven (375° F.) until tender about 30 
to 60 minutes. For a really new 
taste treat, use a tablespoon of 
crushed pineapple or grated cheese, 
or in place of the salt, sugar, and 
fat try a slice of bacon or pork sau- 
sage on each piece of squash while 
baking 

For heartier eating as the main 
dish, try halves of Acorn, Butternut, 
or Buttercup squash filled with: 
Creamed sausage or ham or frank- 
furts, or dried beef or corned beef 
hash; or, your favorite stuffing for 
green peppers. 

Add glamour to the meal. Serve: 


Glazed Winter Squash 


2% Ibs. of squash 1 teaspoonful salt 
% cup butter 2 tablespoons lemon 
% cup brown sugar juice 
Cut squash in 1l-inch cubes, peel 
and place in greased shallow pan. 
Melt fat, add brown sugar, salt, 
and lemon juice. Pour over squash. 
Cover and bake in hot oven (400° 
F.) 30 minutes 
Remove cover and bake until ten- 
der, basting occasionally, about 15 
minutes. Serves 4 to 6. 


Golden Muffins 
To make golden muffins use: 


2 cups bread flour 3 tablespoons sugar 
4 teaspoons baking 2 tablespoons melted 
powder fat 
1 teaspoon salt legs 
1 cup cooked sieved l cup milk 
squash 
Sift together flour, baking powder, 
and salt 
Mix squash and milk, strain 
Mix beaten egg, fat, and sugar. 
Add milk and squash 
Add sifted dry ingredients, beating 
as little as possible 
Fill greased muffin pans \ fall. 
Bake in hot oven (400° F.) 20 to 


25 minutes 
Squash Cake 


This cake is a fine way to use up 
that left-over squash: 

» teaspoon allspice 

ou % cup shortening 

2 teaspoons baking 1% cups sugar 
powder 2 eggs 

1% teaspoon baking 4 teaspoon vanilla 
soda ‘2 cup cooked sieved 

1 teaspoon cinnamon squash 

% teaspoon cloves % cup sour milk 

Sift together flour, baking powder, 
soda, and spices. 

Cream shortening, adding sugar 
gradually 

Add one egg and beat thoroughly; 
add the second and beat thoroughly. 

Add vanilla, squash, and beat until 
smooth. 

Add dry ingredients alternately 
with sour milk. Stir after each ad- 
dition just enough to make a smooth 
mixture. 

Divide batter between two greased, 
8-inch layer cake pans 

Bake in moderate oven (375° F.) 
25 to 30 minutes. Frost as desired. 


2% cups sifted cake 
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Poultry Problems 


H. H. Alp 





Green Feed for “New 
Layers” 


During September and October a 
lot of pullets will be housed and it 
is going to be quite a change for 
most flocks to be taken off range 
and confined to houses. The change 
won't actually hurt them once they 
get used to it providing they are 
well fed and managed. 

In this connection it would be 
worth while to give some special 
thought to the possibility of feeding 
some fresh green feed. Most poultry 
rations are quite well constituted in- 
sofar as minerals and vitamins are 
concerned, but there are still some 
unknown growth promoting vitamins 
that apparently exist in green feed. 
Also, it is a fact that the most im- 
portant vitamins can usually be 
found in some quantity in most of 
our green feeds such as alfalfa, leaf 
meal, cereal grass, and the like, 
thus placing considerable value on 
green feed. 

Fresh swiss chard, kale, and al- 
falfa are some of the green feeds 
that might be used at this time of 
the year to good advantage. They 
also have another value and that is, 
it helps to keep the flock from be- 
coming too homesick for the range 
conditions which they have been 
used to all during their growing 
period 


When t to House Pullets 


All things considered, probably Oc- 
tober first should be about the latest 
advisable date for the housing of 
pullets. However, it should be kept 
in mind if they are early hatched, 
October first could be far too late 
for it is always a good practice to 
get them housed before they start 
laying. Some poultrymen make it 
a practice of getting this job done 
whenever ten per cent or more of 
them are laying 

The weather in the fall can, at 
times, be unseasonably hot and 
there ‘is always the temp.ation to 
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postpone the date of housing or al- 
low newly housed birds outside 
range privileges just because the 
weather has turned hot. A lot of 
early molting results from this sort 
of “hit and miss” practice. It is 
much better to get the birds com- 
fortably housed and keep them con- 
fined for the rest of the laying sea- 
son or at least for the fall and win- 
ter laying season. Comfortable hous- 
ing means freedom from drafts, 
ample floor and roosting space, (3 to 
4 sq. ft. of floor space, and 8 to 12 
inches of roost for each bird) and 
good feeding and watering equipment. 
It is taken for granted, of course, 
that the house will be kept clean 
and free from parasites, for lice and 
mites can do more to ruin egg pro- 
duction than anything else 


Cull at Time of Housing 


It should be taken for granted 
when housing pullets that the flock 
should be rigidly selected on the ba- 
sis of health and good body devel- 
opment. For the life of us we can- 
not see the wisdom of letting by the 
5 or 10 per cent that are definitely 
runts, misfits, and unfinished. Such 
birds, providing they are healthy 
specimens, should be sold for market 
poultry and not housed. Every year 
we see examples of where such birds 
have caused considerable trouble 
when left in the flock, frequently 
causing epidemics of colds and other 
respiratory troubles. Culling should 
also mean the elimination of all un- 
necessary males and certainly those 
that don’t measure up to good health 
and vigor standards. 

Feed is going to be somewhat ex- 
pensive this year and a good way to 
economize is to eliminate the type of 
bird that doesn't have too promising 
a future. 


Bluecomb Disease 


This is usually the time of year 
when so-called bluecomb disease be- 
comes a problem in pullet flocks. It 
is a disease condition that seems to 
hit pullets shortiy after being housed 
and can be quite serious 

There is very little known about 
bluecomb disease as far as exact 
causes and nature are concerned, 
but the symptoms are feed consump- 
tion and egg production drop sharp- 
ly; mortality usually light, although 
sometimes heavy; diarrhea condition 
is a characteristic symptom accom- 
panied by a darkening of the comb 

The treatments generally recom- 
mended serve only to suppress the 
disease rather than curing it. One 
of the most common recommenda- 
tions consists of feeding blackstrap 
molasses in the drinking water at 
the rate of one pint per five gallons. 
Some poultrymen prefer the use of 
molasses in a moist mash and when 
this is done it takes about 20 per 
cent molasses and enough water to 
make a crumbly consistency when 
added to a bulk feed. The moist 
mash is usually fed for one to two 
hours per day for a week. 

Another treatment sometimes rec- 
ommended is the one using muriate 
of potash. This may be given at the 
rate of 1% per cent in the feed or 
two tablespoonfuls per gallon of 
drinking water. 


Profits From 
Your Farm Animals 


Amazing New Book Shows How to Get 
the Most Out of Your Livestock! 
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What to do when 


Your Heifer Freshens 


Be on hand when the calf arrives, and help 
your heifer through this difficult period. 
This is the beginning of your own dairy herd. 


during, and after freshening. When she is 
heavy with calf, she should not be given 
the chance to slip and be injured on stable floors, 
on ice, or by being crowded through a doorway 
by other cattle 
We'll that you have eliminated much 
of the danger of injury from other animals by 
placing her in a roomy stall or in a separate lot 
or pasture 
If you have her in a stall, it should be well 
bedded so that there is no danger of slipping and 
falling on a wet, slick floor. Also, deep bedding 
will help protect the tender and swollen udder 
If possible, keep the flies off her as much as 
possible if they are troublesome And if the 
weather is hot, perhaps you can cover the win- 
dows to keep it shady and cool for her. Keeping 
and at ease just before 


Yaar heifer needs extra attention before, 


assure 


a heifer comfortable 


freshening is important 


WATCH HER CLOSELY... 


Whether she is on pasture or in a stable, you 
will be wise to keep her under close observation, 
checking her condition at least twice a day. 


Sometimes before freshening the udder be- 


} comes so large and swollen that you may want 


to draw out some of the milk before she calves 
This is seldom necessary, however, and you 
should avoid it if possible because it stimulates 
further secretion and because the first milk (co- 
lostrum) is beneficial to the calf 

Many times a heifer will have difficulty in de- 
livering a calf, especially if she is a small heifer 
and the calf is very large. Many times it is pos- 
sible for you to help the delivery, but if there is 
any question in your mind about the success of 
the delivery, it is advisable to call a veterinarian 
for assistance. In many cases both mother and 


This is the 


crucial time when the 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


calf you raised—the heifer you 


showed at the fair—becomes a cow. Now you have the start of a herd. 


calf have been lost because of lack of knowledge 
or rough treatment during delivery. Your heifer 
and her calf are too valuable to take chances 
with 


AFTER SHE HAS FRESHENED .. . 


We have discussed quite thoroughly in previ- 
ous issues the care and feeding of the young 
calf, and in this discussion wil! give our full at- 
tention to the fresh cow. Of course it is good for 
both mother and calf to have the calf nurse as 
soon as possible after freshening. 

Considering the cow, great care must be taken 
in milking her for the first few days after fresh- 
ening. If she is a heavy milker and is milked out 
completely too soon, it may deplete her system 
of minerals rapidly and you may have trouble 
with milk fever. If she shows signs of milk fe- 
ver, or goes down, call a veterinarian. He will 
probably inject calcium gluconate to replace 
some of the sugars drained from the bloodstream 
by heavy milking. . 


DON'T OVERFEED HER... 


In the previous issue we suggested that she be 
fed laxative feeds for a few days before she 
freshens. In discussing how to feed after fresh- 
ening, we find that all authorities don’t agree on 
the same rules. But generally, all will agree that 
she can have plenty of good quality hay and that 
water and salt should be provided her at all 
times. 

Immediately after your heifer has calved, give 
her warm water to drink if the weather is cold. 
If she becomes chilled at this time, the afterbirth 
may not be passed so readily and she may be 
more susceptible to other ailments 

It is all right to give the fresh cow as much 


roughage as she will eat, provided she is accus- 
tomed to a liberal allowance of roughage. Do not 
try to push her production by heavy feeding 
after freshening. It is better to allow at least 
three weeks to get her up to full feed 

Too much concentrated feed at this time may 
cause digestive disturbances and slow up the re- 
duction of the swelling in the udder. Broadly 
speaking, it is better not to give her too much. 
Generally, you can give her just after calving 4 
to 8 pounds a day, depending upon the size of 
the cow, her production, and the quantity she 
was accustomed to before calving 


SHE IS NOW A COW... 


After a couple of days, under normal condi- 
tions, your heifer may be placed in the stable 
with the milking herd. The calf you raised—the 
heifer you cared for and probably showed at the 
fair—is now a cow. You can take the calf away 
from her at once or at any time thereafter, but 
in any event it should receive the colostrum milk 
until the milk is fit for human use 

The sooner the calf is taken away the less the 
cow will fret over her loss, although the calf 
may thrive better if left with its mother for 12 
hours to 2 or 3 days, especially if it is weak or 
may suffer from the cold. 


SEE THE NEXT ISSUE for the third in 
this series of articles about developing your 
own herd of dairy cattle. It will continue 
the discussion about your heifer which has 
now become a cow, and will tell you how 
to feed and care for her for high production. 





New Stamping Ground for 
Rural Youth 


HEN the U. S. Army pulls out of a certain 
group of buildings and ground near the Na- 
tion’s capitol they will be used as headquarters 
for 4-H members and visitors from all over the 
world 
The National 4-H Club Foundation recently 
bought the property and even though the army 
is using it now, plans for a ten million dollar 
program of service and research to help meet the 
needs of rural youth are getting underway. The 
Foundation is a non-profit educational organiza- 
tion and no government funds are being used 
E. W. Aiton, who was the big driving force in 
starting the International Farm Youth Exchange 
Project in 1948, is director of the foundation. He 





BARNY FARMLAN 


Now don’t tell her we've been 
playing in the manure spreader.” 











tells us that the organization has planned a num- 
ber of projects 

The farm youth exchange will not only be con- 
tinued, but expanded. In 1948, seventeen young 
men and women went to Europe to live on farms 
for several months. This year 150 went to 22 
countries. And in exchange, students from those 
countries have been visiting in America. Next 
year the project will send 200 exchanges to about 
40 different countries 

In addition, a rural pen pals program is being 
developed to carry friendly words across the 
seas, and several training programs for extension 
workers are being planned. 





A man wrapped up in himself makes a very 
small parcel. 
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Elk at Williams’ ronch. 


Let’s Look Around 
at other states 


(Continued from previous issue.) 


On another day’s jaunt we drove 
to Glenwood Springs, across the con- 
tinental divide through the Inde- 
pendence Pass, and down the west- 
ern slope. We were heading for the 
ranch of Hank Williams near Glen- 
wood Springs. The Rockies in many 
places are as beautiful and breath- 
taking as the Sierra Madres in Mex- 
co and the Alps in Switzerland. As 
we came down the western slope 
we passed through the town of As- 
pen, where music festivals and con- 
certs draw visitors from many parts 
of the world 

The state Brown Swiss picnic was 
held at the Williams ranch 
the next day. We went out the eve- 
ning before to get a “preview” of 
the place. The buildings are back 
in a canyon about six miles from 
the main highway. As we drove in 
over the narrow lane chiseled out of 
the mountainside, we saw a field of 
lush alfalfa with animals grazing in 
it. As we drew closer, we noticed 
that the animals were not cattle 
but a herd of 11 deer 

The log-cabin type home nestles 
in the valley between two high 
mountain ridges, with a trout stream 
running right around the porch, so 
that you can actually fish without 
leaving the house. We met the Wil- 
iams family and some of the Swiss 
breeders of Colorado. Then we re- 
turned to spend the night in Glen- 
wood Springs. We went back to the 
ranch early the following morning, 
oping to get some pictures of the 
cattle. They were confined in a small 
ot near the buildings, and as we 
were taking pictures an old cow elk 
came wandering out of the moun- 
tains and we were able to get the 
picture which you see on this page 

After returning to Colorado 
Springs we visited a number of oth- 
er dairy farms in that immediate 


to be 


Nibler demonstrates. 


area. We saw some good Jerseys at 
the Highland Jersey Farm of Selby 
Young, just east of Coiorado Springs, 
and some more Jerseys at the farm 
of Clark Henry, just south of the 
Springs. 

In returning to our 
stopped for a day at Seward 
for the first of a series of district 
dairy shows. We thought it was a 
wonderful show for 4-H and FFA 
members and that the quality of 
the animals was outstanding 

Mr. Fred Nibler, extension dairy- 
man of the Nebraska State College, 
gave an excellent demonstration on 
fitting and showing calves. And the 
humorous part of the day’s program 
was when some of the show's spon- 
sors—members of the Omaha Cham- 
ber of Commerce, were asked to 
lead out some of the young people’s 
heifers for a showmanship contest. 

The whole thing was a 
and the man who won it was lead- 
ing a little calf with bedding and 
woed shavings plastered all over it 
—he was given the prize of a nip- 
pled calf bucket, being named the 
winner because he had so cleverly 
padded his heifer to fill her out for 
the show. But don’t you try that! 

The drive through Kansas and 
Nebraska was very hot and it was 
a relief to feel the cool air of Iowa 
again. Threshing and harvesting 
oats with combines was in full swing 

We had skirted around most of 
the flooded areas in Kansas but when 
we crossed the line back into Wis- 
consin, we saw that there had been 
floods in the southwestern corner of 
that state, too. We know that farm- 
ers there suffered a real setback, 
just as farmers in Kansas, Missouri, 
and many other states did this year 
because of the weather. It's peculiar 
how the seasons run. One year some 
states are blessed while others have 
a bad time. The next year the situ- 
ation may be reversed. But guess 
we can't expect to have perfect con- 
ditions in every state every year. 
That’s why we're lucky to have as 
large a country as we do — we al- 
ways have one part of it that raises 
good crops while other parts may 
be having a bad year, and that way 
we can keep eating and living nor- 
mal lives. 

The more traveling around a per- 
son does, the more respect there is 
gained for the big job farmers, dairy- 
men, and ranchers all over America 
are doing. We hope you can tour 
around and see for yourself, too! 
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Prove It fo Yourself 


Milk Dollars In Your Pocket ! 


Don't overlook your opportunity to earn extra money from your whole milk . 
grow strong, sturdy calves. If you get more than 89c* per hundred, your herd can = 
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the cost of Blatchford’s. The difference is your net profit from the extra milk you can sell! 

Try the “one-bag-test”—feeding your calves Blatchford’s Calf Meal or Pellets. It's 
the dependable, time-tested way to get sturdy, profitable calves at low cost. See your 


Blatchford decler today! * Average nation-wide price for Blatchford’s 


4-H AND FUTURE FARMERS: Write for Blatch- 
ford’s big 36-page Calf Manvol. Fully illvs- 
trated and prepered by champion calf raisers, 
it will help you get the big, thrifty calves you 
want. It's Free! Address Dept. 11101 
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WHEN TO 
SELL AND BUY 


Selling farm products—and buying 
suppliese—AT THE RIGHT TIME 
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Amazing University of Wisconsin discovery 
safest and MOST BIFECTIVE RAT AND 
MOUSE KILLER known. Guaranteed by Ameri- 
can Scientific Laboratories with 30-year reputa- 
tion for payne pee Cary and full 

value. Easy and economical to use. 
Dozens of warfarin products but caly 

unbeliev 


Your Choice of 2 FORMS: 
BANARAT BITS — Ready-to- 

use, small pellets. New bait 
formula » ¥ attractive to 
both rats and mice: 1-lb. self- 
service bag, only $1; 5-1b., $3.95; 
4-02. Mouse Bits, 50 cents. 
BANARAT PREMIX — Econom- 

ical concentrate you mix with 

any bait to meet any and all rat 
conditions: 4-lb. makes 5 Ibs. one BANARAT! Results al 
bait, $1.75. Big \)-1b. makes 10 able, Rats and mice never suspect the 
Ibs. bait, only $3.00. bait—keep eating until they all weaken 
Be « ou get genuine, and die. 

BANARAT. No other rat ad mouse Ask for BANARAT by name, at your 
killer can a more thorough job dealer's or write to American Scientific 
for you. Laboratories, Madison |, Wisconsin. 
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A Great 


Opportunity ! 


.. « For a Select Group of cArtificial 


and those wishing to establish Artificial Breeding in 
their Area — utilizing the Top Quality Curtiss Candy 


Breeding Organizations 


Company Herd sires. 


Growing Foundation Herds and Highly developed 
Facilities make this offer possible at this time. 


Here are the Facts: 
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lines produce the Curtiss Herd Sires Em phasiz- 
ing Production, Reproduction, Type and Conforma- 
tion, Persistency of Production, Longevity 

is always 


A PLANNED BREEDING PROGRAM ‘> s);.0\ 


in the Stud Pool and Selected Mating services from 
Curtiss Sires 


FOUNDATION HERDS raves it the only oreant= 


zation developing a carefully planned breeding pro- 

gram with a wide range of sires for Artificial Breed- 

ing 

A COMPLETE SERVI is yours In Holstein, 
Guernsey, Brown Swiss 

Ayrshire, Jersey, and Milking Shorthorn dairy 


breeds. Aberdeen Angus and Scotch Shorthorn beef 
breeds 


ELIMINATE the COST and RESPONSIBILITY 


of maintaining your own bulls and facilities. You 
ean concentrate on Sales and Service 


TRAINING COURSE are held at regular inter- 

vals at the nationally rec- 
ognized Curtiss Herd Technicians School. Availabie 
to you is complete training in every phase of the 
work. Limited enrollments assure individual instruc- 
tion. 


f 1 t Herd Test- 
THE BREEDING FEE (,*C..00i%5 ‘Sires compares 


with that from ordinary bulls 


THE SERVICE AND FACILITIES of tne great Curtiss 


ready operating on a national scale 


Applications to participate in this opportunity will be 
considered in order of receipt of inquiry. We suggest 


you contact us at once by wire, telephone, or letter. 


We assure you of prompt, courteous cooperation. 


STUD 
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CURTiSS 


CANDY COMPANY 


FARMS 


Improved Stud Service 


Cary, Illinois 
Box M, Phone Cary 5411 




















SIXTY YEARS AGO 
HE FOLLOWING ITEMS APPEARED 
; IN HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Plantation for Sale 


How much is free thought, educa- 
tion, refinement, good government, 
and civilization worth per acre? This 
query came to the front upon read- 
ing an advertisement of a large 
plantation in Virginia of 1316 acres, 
only 80 miles from the capital of the 
state, in a region unsurpassed for 
beauty of landscape and in a climate 
midway between the cold of our 
north and the heat of the Gulf 
States. It is only five miles from a 
railway station and two miles from 
a steamboat landing: 516 acres un- 
der cultivation; a splendid mansion, 
two tenement houses, large barns, 
stables, and outbuildings. Not one 
acre of wet land on the farm; soil 
rich and lgcation high, dry, and 
healthy. For sale, for how much do 
you think? For $13,160; $5,000 cash 
down, balance in three and six years 
at 6 per cent; or $12,000 in cash 
takes the whole plantation! 

What is the matter that no more 
is asked for it in a region that the 
good God made the garden of Amer- 
ica? Put it down in most any of the 
old eastern counties of Wisconsin 
and it would be snapped up quick 
for from $40 to $60 per acre, even 
without the almost matchless climate 
that it has now. But it is devoid, at 
present, of the almost inestimable 
blessings that make life worth the 
living, and which add from $30 to 
$50 per acre to the value of the soil, 
even when the soil is no better than 
that which can be had so cheap in 
Virginia. In this case the soil and 
all the physical improvements are 
worth only about one-fifth of what 
they would be if they had the proper 
intangible blessings to go with them. 


Steers vs. Colt 


A farmer in Mexico, Maine, sold 
four five-year-old steers for $300 and 
a colt the same age for $350. A 
neighbor said it had cost as much 
to grow each steer as the colt and, 
therefore, favored the horse more 
than he did.the beef business. If the 
farmer broke his steers and had 
work for them as oxen so that they 
earned their living, we have nothing 
to say; but if they were nothing but 
growing steers till five years old and 
only worth $75 each, then we should 
say such a farmer had better hire 
himself out at low wages to his wife, 
if he has one, and let her boss the 
farm. He needs a guardian of some 
kind. 


Cow Grammar Again 


Hoarn’s DAIRYMAN: — You say 
“which” is applicable to all objects 
excepting persons. Of the two boys, 
which is the taller? Is that gram- 
mar? 

Washington, D.C D. 

It will be seen from the above 
that we have waked up a defender 
of the Queen's English in Washing- 
ton, where the guardians of our na- 
tional interests “most do congre- 
gate.” We reply to his question, 
that his sentence is not only “gram- 
mar” but emphatically grammatical. 

Which, in his sentence, is an in- 
terrogative pronoun, a word “applied 
to both persons and things when it 
is used to ask which individual of a 
known class or number is the object 
inquired about.” The “which,” that 








Webster and the English grammar 
restricts to “all objects excepting 
persons” is, as we stated, a relative 
pronoun, and whose is the form of 
its possessive; therefore, “the cow 
whose switch is black,” is “gram- 
mar,” and, moreover, the cow her- 
self is dressed in good taste. 


Start a Creamery 


Putnam Co., New York, being but 
a few miles south of LaSalle, it 
ought not to be a hard place in 
which to procure ice most winters. 
Ice or a separator are now almost 
indispensable adjuncts of a dairy 
business unless one has plenty of 
cold, running water or that which 
could be made to run copiously by 
the aid of a windmill. Better than 
all, unless a man has quite a large 
dairy, is to have a factory to patron- 
ize and let it provide the modern 
improvements to cream the milk and 
make the butter or cheese. Half the 
effort it takes for a farmer with 50 
cows or less to equip himself to 
make his own butter, if expended 
with others to get a good factory 
started, would serve him better. 

A level-headed large dairyman said 
to us not long ago, “It is better for 
me to use what I know in learning 
how to make more milk, making it 
cheaper and doing it with improved 
stock, than to worry my life in fit- 
ting up a new business that I know 
but little about.” 


Missionary Work 


A Dallas (Texas) cow that must 
have had prohibition proclivities — 
at all events, she cleaned out a 
saloon — was on a lark a few days 
ago, having gotten loose from par- 
ties that were trying to take her to 
the pound 

She concluded to do some mis- 
sionary work while her mad was up 
and dashed into a combined saloon 
and billiard room. There was a brass 
band blowing at the time and sev- 
eral were trying to hit billiard balls 
and so had the cues in hand. The 
cow took up the last note from the 
bass horn as the diapason to which 
she pitched her voice. In a moment 
the band, the billiard players, and 
several steady-sitting loafers were 
out-of-doors. The cow made her exit 
at the rear door. This is strictly a 
dairy item! 


Skimmilk for Heifers 


Mr. L. T. Abbott of Maine thinks 
he has found a more economical way 
to dispose of the skimmilk of the 
dairy farm than to feed it to swine 
exclusively. He says: 

“From some experience in feeding 
skimmilk to young stock of the bo- 
vine tribe, I am inclined to accord 
to the practice better results than 
when fed exclusively to swine. It 
has a twofold value fed to young 
stock, especially heifers. It is the 
natural food of the young animal; 
and to give them the food nature 
designed they should have till 12 or 
15 months or more of age, tends to 
better development of the whole sys- 
tem, including the lacteal organs and 
those organs more immediately con- 
nected with the udder, and the vas- 
cular system which supplies through 
the so-called milk veins the blood to 
the inguinal vein.” 
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GPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Where Buyer and Seller Meet — 


The rate for advertising in this department is 


30 cents per word per insertion, except tor ‘help 


wanted"’ and ‘‘positions wanted’’ advertising oan is ently 20 cents per “44 per insertion. Count 


address. “J. W. Foley, Route 13, Green 
advertisements must be signed: * 
count as & additional words. Count each 
CHECK WITH ORDER. Copy must 
TISERS MUST FURNISH REFERENCES. 
Wisconsin. 


eight words. Blind 





ahead of 
Send order te HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, 





DAIRY CATTLE 


FARMS FOR SALE 





FOR Sale—100 head open and bred Holstein and 
Guernsey heifers furnish epringer cows 
and heifers. Write or phone C. A. PAULSON 
AND SON, Neillsville, Wisconin. 12-° 

KENYON Brothers Farm serving the dairy farmer 
for forty years. Large selection of choice Hol- 
stein cows and first calf heifers, fresh and close 
springers, service bulls, T.B. and Bang's test- 
ed. In carload or truckload lots. KENYON 
BROTHERS ©O., Elgin, Mlinois. Phone © 
1818 

KEATING Brothers Farm. Large selection test- 
ed Holstein and Guernsey fresh and springing 
cows and first calf heifers. We ship om orders, 
assure yourself of good cattle, telephone 414-— 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin s-* 

FOR quality Holstein cows, heifers and calves, 

1 WOOD COUNTY HOLSTEIN ASSOCIA- 
Ed Gust, DHIA, Courthouse Annex, 
Rapids, Wisconsin 
Wisconsin Holstein calves — for 
high production herds Mneaptienel offering of 
Wisconsin Holstein calves Available in 
» some Guernsey and Brown 
Vaccinated against shipping fever. 
Health sheet furnished. Well started—no milk 
red. Visitors welcome. Write or telephone 
McFARLAND & SONS, Watertown, 
13-12 

HOLSTEIN dairy cattle, heifers our specialty 

JESS. R. LATHROP, Dundee, Lilino 11-* 

ATTENTION dairymen and cattle dealers. We 
can furnish you Holstein heifers to freshen this 

Cows of all breeds. Let us know your 
We can supply them BOTTEMA 
Bridgeport. Ind. Plainfield 8266 20-* 
Bros. Farm—Purebred and grade Hol- 
production, type. pedigrees and health 
te you prices on quality Holsteins 
Watertown, Wisconsin 3-* 
selection of Holstem and (uernsey 
heifers also younger heifers and 
springer cows. CHESTER FROBERG, 
araiso. Indiana 7-* 

ace TEREO Holstein calves. D. I 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin 

OAIRY Cattle—Large selections of choice Hol- 
stein and Guernsey springer and fresh cows and 
heifers T.B. and Bang’s tested. STANLEY 
BURNIDCE & SON Grand Hotel for Dairy 
Cattle. Elgin, Mlinois (Hote! Accommodations). 
Established 1918. 18. 

GRADE Holstein and Guernsey springing 
and heifers Phone Caledonia 223, GREE? 
MEADOW FARMS, Roscoe, Illinois 

FOR Sale—Two very choice (Guernsey 
Ourties Candy breeding. Extra larg 
breeding. V. BE. CONWELL, Hawkins 

REGISTERED Ciuerneey calves, K. V 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin 

CONTACT wus for better quality dairy cattle. Field 
man's service. We also boy on order. BARRON 
CO. COOPERATIVE DAIRY CATTLE BREED- 
ERS BALES ASSOCIATION, Barron, Wis o* 

MINNESOTA Ayrshire sale 
o'clock, October Sponsor 
AYRSHIRE BREEDERS 
Parmingtor 

FOR Sale at suction 


cinated 


CAVEY, 
11-* 


heifers 


ASSOCIATION 


October 16 


registered 


Brown Swiss. 
artificially 
sng cows and heifers 
year old son of 
ld son of 8-15 
° CLELAND & SONS 
Ohio, R-4. Tel. 90862 
20 Brown Swiss cows, bulls, 
calves Bangs certified CEDARHURST'S 
FARMS, Ridgeway, Wisconsin 
DAIRVYMEN—-Before you buy your cattle, get our 
prices on hand picked cows, heifers and regis- 
tered calves. Over 50 years in business. W. R 
LEHMANN Watertown Wisconsin Phone 
196-J 18-* 
DAIRY cows and heifers. Good and choice out 
t high producing herds. Largest selection in 
© Midwest. Truck or carloads. Order buying 
HARRY BIRGER DAIRY CATTLE ©O., Rose- 
mount, Minnesota. Phone 4521 16-6 
REGISTERED Milking Shorthorn bulls. Priced 
right. ROBERT 8. VESELY, Owatonna, Min 
nesota, Route 2. 


CATTLE MARKERS 


DAIBY Cattle aatee conginte with chain, brass 
tag for ho and neck Write for folder 
GOLDEN ARROW FARMS, Dept. C, Hunting- 
ton, Indiana. 16-* 


STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 


MORN weights, BOc per pair postpaid. Made in 4 
sizes %& Ib.. 1 Ib.. 1% Ib., and 2 Ibs. Tattoo 
markers $4.75 postpaid, includes set of num- 
bers, bottle of ink, and full directions. We also 
carry complete line of ear tags, neck chains, 
veterinary instruments ipplies, serums. reme- 
dies; im tact everything for the stockma: 
Write for free catalog. BREEDERS SUPPLY 

».. Council Bluffs, Iowa 18-* 

ARTIFICIAL breeding equipment. Largest 
complete line. Write for free catalog. NA 
Port Atkinson, Wisconsin 

ABORTION, Mastitis, other diseases. Pull details 
free literature. Money-saving prices 
cines, bacterins, pharmaceuticals 
CITY VACCINE ©0.. Dept. W. Kansas City, 
Missouri 1?-spl 

ARTIFICIAL insemination supplies and instra- 
mente Technical informatior Catalog on re- 
quest. BREEDERS EQUIPMENT C©O.. Flour. 

wn. Pennsylvania 7.° 


Belleton- 
taine 
se RE 














most 
sco 





DAIRY Parm—140 acres, 100 open pasture, good 
level land. S-room home, all conveniences. 14- 
cow dairy barn, large hay barn, tenant house, 
other outbuildings. 20 head fine Ayrehires. 
Tractor and equipment. Located four miles from 
milk market on paved road Price complete 
$21,000. Write for full description to CARMI- 
CHAEL & CARMICHAEL, Madison. Georgia 

356 ACRE dairy tarm on hard road, 3 miles from 
village, 8 miles large town Outstanding, 
slightly rolling to level land, adapted to alfalfa, 
corn, small grains, orchard grass end ladino, 
59 stanchion concrete block barn, large mow, 2 
hay dryers, 2 silos; 8 room house with base- 
ment bath; 2 tenant houses. Ex- 
cellent market. $65,000. P. M. BROWNING, 
Broker. Culpeper, Virginia 

STROUT'S new fall catalog just oot! East and 
Mid-West red cover; West Coast edition blue. 
Farms businesses, bargains galore. 
Kither mailed tree. STROUT REALTY. 7 So. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 3. Ulinels 

ALL-Modern Homes on 

104 acres 
: 159 acres $16,000; 187 acres $18.000; 
180 acres $23.000. Full inform with 
tos upen request BAKER AA14. 8&t 
Wisconsin 
700 acres 


central heat 


homes 


pho- 
Croix 
18-2 
85 head purebred Jer- 
» barning. 87 per 
at your barn, abundant labor, near 
HENKLE JERSEY FARM, Seabrook, 
South Caro oy 18-2 
FREE, new t of southwest Mis Grade A 
dairies tivese fied farms, and ranches. Ideal 
climate, 10 months grazing. $40 to $100 per 
acre GLOBE REALTY ©OoO 2427 
Springfield 
GREGON'S famous ‘Willamette Valley 
stock and genera! farms Write tor 
KINGWELI ACENCY Box 267 
Oregon 
DAIRY Farms. Ideal « 


Corvalits, 


oditions. January tem- 
perature 40.7; July 60.9 Cirede A butterfat 
$1.69. Write for particulars. C. LAUGHLIN, 
Astoria, Oregon i74 


FARMS FOR RENT 


160 acres. Call 
Huntley, il. 








DAIRY farm for rent on shares, 
or write HARLEY MACKEBEN 
Phone Huntley 3472. 


DAIRIES 


FOR Sale—Modern operating dairy fully equipped, 
forty stane mn milking barn, al! dairy equip- 
ment, farm machinery . high producing 
QGuernseys Owners ’ x. six rooms. four 
small dwellings for acres crop and 
grazing lands. Two miles from Sumter on —_— 
Toad, electricity and ample water . 
round grazing. Prive $75.000 wit) 4 
—balance ten equal annual payments plus 5% 
interest Aleo several other good farme We 
Specialize in Farm Lands. BRADHAM REAL- 
TY CO., REALTORS, Phone 48, P. 0. Box 
430, Sumter, 8. ( 19-3 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


NEW Better-Barns Book. Best ways to build, 
remodel and equip tarm buildings. Please en- 
close dime for mailing cost. LOUDEN, Dept. 
3. Fairfield, lows 5-20 

COW stalls, pens, steel windows, hay carriers, 
steel fence post, post pullers. tmmediate ship- 
ments. STANDARD EQUIPMENT, INC., Bel 
Air. Maryland 18-* 

WERE Winder. Roll and uorol) wire with tractor 
power and epeed. Very low cost. Free litera- 
tore. MIDWEST WIRE & STEEL CO., 535 So. 
Concord, South 8t. Paul, Minnesota i8-* 

PASTURE Harrow—nequalled all purpose har 
row. Write for prices and literature. CHRIS 
WY8S8, Tillamook, Oregon 19-6 

CLAY Electric Barn Cleangr—3 sizes—handle up 
to 25, 50 or 100 cows one motor—one 
chain—one drive unit cal installation 
in old of new barnes e-spaced pad- 
dies. 8 chute positions. Alloy steel chain, heat 
treated Guaranteed satisfactions or 
back. Free illustrated catalog. Write 1011 N 
Olive Street. Cedar Falls 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT 


FOR Sale—Surge Milking Machine 4 years old, 
excellent condition. 3 milker units, pump and 
motor, % horsepower. 260 feet 4 inch pipe 
and 36 stall cocks. Priced to sell immediately 
WEY ACRES, Thiensville, Wis.. Range Line 
Road, Telephone: 2194 

ONE 125 gallon C P Homogenizer, used very lit- 
tle. M. L. DOUGLASS, Box 29. Brownsville, 
Texas. 18-. 
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18-6 


lowa 











FERTILIZERS 


FINELY ground rock phosphate. Extra fine for 
faster plant feeding. Builds soil while building 
profits with bigger yields. Write ROBIN JONES 
PHOSPHATE ©O., Nashville, Tenn. 15-spl 


HAY AND BEDDING 


ATTENTION Farmers—We are in the market 
for straw of all kinds Also hay. JOHN 
HENRICKS, INC., Arlington Heights, Nilinois. 
Phone: 185 and 448 ad 
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FEED BAGS 


DOGS 





WE pay highest prices for your empty cotton and 
burlap feed bags. Write for our quotations. 
THE DAYTON BAG AND BURLAP COM- 
PANY, Dayton, Ohio 1-* 


SALESMEN WANTED 


as yy aay ~4 Dollydale feed scale. See ad 
in this issue. ROBSON CORPORATES, = 
York 17, New York. -spl 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WANTED—Position as artificial inseminator. 30 
years old, Graham graduate. three years experi- 
Ge anywhere. BOX 767, care Hoard's 
Dairyman. Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 
POSITION Wanted Herd » or farm manager. 
Experienced, capable, can handle artificial in- 
semination. Married. 30 years old. Good hab- 
ite. References. BOX 765, care Hoard’s Dairy- 
man, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
MANAGER, herdsman position wanted 
al agriculturs! instractor, dsairyman’s back- 
ground Married. children BOX 768, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
SITUATION wanted or position wanted as man- 
ager or \% share ‘52. Married, family, aged 
college, 12 experience, anywhere. 
care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort At- 
kinson, Wisconsin 


HELP WANTED 


HELP Wanted—Male. experienced, single, dairy 
or poultry. Excellent working and living con- 
ditions Steady year-round work LARRO 
RESEARCH FARM, 20521—10% Mile Road, 

17-* 














Vocation- 








poultry. genera! farm 
Chance for train- 
ing and advancement Excellent working and 
living conditions Steady. year-round 
BOX 720, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort 
son, Wisconsin 

WANTED — Herdsman to take charge of aus 
herd (Holsteins). Living quarters fornished. 
Wite can put in part-time work at Hospital. 
Good opportunity for right couple or single 
man. Have five days off every four weeks. Paid 
vacation. Apply COLUMBIA COUNTY HOSPI- 

, Wyocena, Wisconsin. Phone 15-J 18-2 
ENCED single or married man tor beet 

and hog References. BOX 757, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis 18-4 

WANTEO—Assistant herdsman who will also op- 
erate milking machine. Single. Permanent po- 
sition for capable man. Room and board fur 
nished. Pleasant working conditions. Give ref- 
erences and tull information about yourself to 
JEFFERSON COUNTY HOSPITAL, Jefierson, 
Wisconsin. 19-2 

MARRIED coupie wanted on farm. 4-room house, 
milk, electricity. Top —_ DeLaval milker. 
Personal application reterred N 
schools, RICHARD RU NDELL 
Wiseo 

WANTED—November ist, experienced farm cou- 
ple for 120 scre registered Holstein dairy farm 
in DuPage County, Dilincis. Give age, refer- 
ences, experience x care Hoard's 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

WORK! herdsman capable in managing moder. 
ate size dairy farm. Approsimately 40 milking 
purebreds. Accredited and certified. 20 miles 
from Philadelphia Modern bungalow, latest 
equipment. Top wages. Will consider sharing 
profite after first year. BOX 759, care Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 

WANTED—Fxperienced carpenters. $100 a week 

good room and board. Permanent posi- 
Write NORTHWOOD FUR FARMS, 
Ilinois 
O—<General farm workers. Feeding. wa- 
tering animals, ete. Permanent positions, $125 
per month plus good room and board. Write 
NORTHWOOD FUR FARMS, Cary, Illinois 

MARRIED man vho is capable to operate a dairy 
herd of about 18 purebred Swiss cows. Under- 
stand breeding and producing good records. Ex- 
perience in field work and operation of machin- 
ery. About 90 acres under cultivation plus some 
pasture. Modern house. Permanent job. BOX 

care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin 

WANTED—Experienced married man to care for 
Jersey herd Modern house. Modern barn. 
Reference. BOX 763, care Hoard's Dairyman, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsit 

MARRIED man, small tamily, wife to help with 
chores only. Separate house, electricity. Good 
wages with some extras. Start at once. BOX 
81. Montfort, Wisconsin 

WANT Single man for dairy and general 
farm work. Starting salary $150, Board and 
room furnished. Write giving age, experience 
and references. Address ALVIN K RINGE, 
Wadsworth, [linois. 

HEROSMAN married) for 
herd. Experienced in milk production, breed- 

raising. Modern dairy tarm 
age, experience, references, and 


salary expected. H. E. FORRESTER & SONS, 


ear 
Livingston, 


registered Holstein 


ter City, Iowa 
EXPERIENCED Dairymer 


married, wile t« 


single or married. If 
take over farm household 
and board single men Excellent Holstein 
herd near Chicago. State experience, size of 
family and telephone number. BOX 764, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 19-* 
SINGLE man wanted to work with registered 
Jersey herd. Barn work mostly. Modern 
equipment. Permanent position wages 
BOX 766, care Hoard’s Dsiryman. Fort At- 
kinson, Wisconsin 
COMPETENT, active manager for commercial 
Grade A milk producing unit in Southwest. 
Now milking 250 Holsteins and Guernseys; no 
Good salary. satisfactory living quar- 
bonus plan on profits after three 
service. Olive full qualifications, in- 
cluding past experience nd salary expected in 
first letter. Write BOX 753, care Hoard's 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 18-3 


AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 


LEARN auctioneering, terms. soon 
REISCH AUCTION SCHOOL 
Towa. 


Good 








Free catalog 
Mason City, 
23-¢ 





GENUINE English Shepherd and Collie Pups 
Healthy and strong. Guaranted heelers. Year's 
trial. Choice of sex. Spayed females a spe 
cialty. Priced right. CLOVERDALE KEN. 
NEL FARM, Ackley, lowa. 1s-* 

SHEPHERDE, Collies, outstanding heelers, watch 

. ZIMMERMAN FARMS, bh Buenas, mi, 5-* 
Collies. We have the best 
Puppies guaranteed. HOWARD McCLAIN, 7 6. 
Lima, Ohio. 
COLLIES—The kind that bring home the cow 
ranteed to please you. Dept. H, SHOMON' 
kK <NE wa 

BORDER Collie. Imported ' Spot,” 
by David Murray's great Vie 
WM. ZIELKE, Route 5, Oshkosh 


SWINE 


EGISTERED Berkshires. Sired by 3 State Fair 
Champions. Practically grade prices. ORLO 
ADAMS, Hartland, Wis a.* 
€ Te Minnesota No. 1 lean meat hogs 
Large litters. Lew feed cost Immunized 
HESPRICH FARMS, Lomira, Wisconsin. 18-4 
& TERED Hampshire boars and gilts. Invest 
in a market topping type. Blue Ribbon stock 
HENRY W. HAYES, Route 2. Pond du Lac 


*9 months, sired 
in Beotland 
Wisconsin 








sale of purebred Spotted Poland 
200 head boars, gilts, pigs 
1:00 P. M. Send for catalogue 
ZIMMERMAN, Farling, Towa. 


RABBITS 


EARN up to 8400 monthly raising Angora of 
New Zealand rabbits. Plenty markets. Partic- 
ulare free. WHITE'S RABBITRY, Newark 50, 
Ohio 2-° 











FILM SERVICE 


ONLY 25c¢ for 8 beautifal enlarged prints from 
your roll or negatives (Trial Offer 16-50 
sick §«service WILLARD 8sTUDIO8 
3555T, Cleveland, Ohio 


MISCELLANEOUS 


USED and out of print books. Catalogue free 
BALLIOL, Box 85, Station K, Toronto 
tario, Canada 

THOSE having barren, clow breeders or 
cows write us. Any breeder can be ta 
properly handle these cows Only « 
the kind, established 1909. Fe “4 er ons 
herdamen. 216 K. 10th St ty 
Missouri. GRAHAM COIENTIFIC BR KEDING 
BOHOOL. 18-16 

PREE new treasure book of sewing ideas! New 
styles, latest patterns. Fully illustrated, com 
plete directions on how to sew and save with 
practical cotton bags. Your free copy of © Nee 
die Magic with Cotton Bags ready now! 
Bend post card today to NATIONAL COTTON 
COUNCIL, Box 76, Mempti« Tene 5-45 

MAKE up to $45-955 week as & Trained Pract! 
cal Nurse. Learn quickly at home. Booklet 
free. CHICAGO BCHOOL OF NURSING, DEPT 
F-10, Chicago, Miinois. 19-€ 

BVERVONE has at least one “wild” idea. Do 
you have an idea for any type of farm machin 
ery or a product to increase the efficiency of 
any operation around the farm’ We are in « 
position to assist you in developing your ides 
and to manufacture and market the 
All communications will receive 
sideration, will be held in confidence 
promptly acknowledged BOX 769 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsix 

GENUINE Buckskin jacketse—gloves. Send 50x 
for Buckskin money pouch and free catalogue 
BERMAN BUCKSKIN ©CO.. Minneapolis, Min 
hesota 19-10 

RUPTURED? Positive comfort. no understrap 
no steel, no elastic Write SMITH MANTL 
FACTUR 1 ©O., Preston, Ontario 19-6 

AMMUNITION. American-Foreign and obsolete 
New guns. Dime for list, CENTRAI wos 
Delphos 20, Ohio 4 

NEEO ae gag You will like our peaaih u 

ratio: | will print your order with 











on it. Write for stationery 

HoanD's DAIRYMAN, Fort Av 
son, sin 20. 
VOUR leather jacket renovated expertly. Free 
circular. BERLEW MPG. ©CO., Dept. 50, Free 
port, New York 17-apl 








You'll like our 


HERD BOOKS 


Office and Vest Pocket Sizes 


BARN MILK 
RECORD SHEETS 


For keeping track of 
daily milk production 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 
NO OBLIGATION 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


“Deiry Farm Headquarters” 
FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 
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«>> HANDY HINTS... 


COMBINATION CHIMNEY 


4 


This natural stone chimney serves 
a dual purpose—as a fireplace for 
a den and also as an incinerator and 

The open fireplace 
was easily constructed 
nominal 
Illinois 


barbecue pit 
type opening 
of native 
Builder is | 


stone at cost 


jwin Stelzer 
who is showr 
The 
draft 
even loaded 
flame and smoke 
with no flying-spark danger 
Grover BRINKMAN. 


on the photo 


I! has unusual 


safe incinerator 


outside gr 
and is a very 
when heavily, as all 
is pulled upward 


lllinois 


HAYING HELPS 


In haying time, the ground post to 
h the pulley is fastened often 
ls out ro get around this trou- 
attach a three-foot piece of log 
n to a discarded disk blade. Dig 
three feet deep and 
and the blade, leav- 
h chain at the ground 
to tie to the pulley. With this 
there is no post in the 
and other imple- 
the non-haying 
and no trouble with break- 
downs caused by posts pulling out 
lowa Ws. Scnort 


ile about 
the chair 


just enoug 


ement 
of wagons 
ments during 


months 


HANDY FARM JEEP HITCH 


power-take-off 
makes a 
a jeep on the farm 
part of the can 
the jeep 
ements to one end 
asst mbly A 


A discarded tractor 
tube and rod assembly 
nandy hitch for 
The tube 
be welded to 
Farm imy 
of the rod part of the 


assembly 
back of the 


fasten 


steel pin passes Ahrough the tube 
and rod to hold the rod in place 
This pin has no nut on the lower end 
and may be removed so the rod can 
be pulled out of the tube a few 
inches This saves moving either 
the jeep or the’ implement to get 
them fastened together 

After the implement is fastened 
the rod, the jeep is backed slowly 
until the pin falls into place, securely 
locking the rod in place in the tube 
assembly A rope runs from the 
of the jeep to anothe: 
the farm imple- 


driver's seat 
pin which fastens 
ment to the hitch. This allows the 
operator to unhook the imple- 
ment without getting out of the jeep 
Illinois L. R. FRYMAN. 


HOW TO CATCH CHICKENS 


We have a handy and quiet meth- 
od for catching chickens in the hen 
house. We fasten one end of an old 
binder canvas to the wall about four 
feet corner. Hold- 
ing tightly end of the 
canvas, we can couple of 
into 


from convenient 
to the other 
move a 
hens or chickens 
the corner and draw the canvas to 
the adjoining wall The chickens 
are then confined in a small, triangu- 
lar, semi-darkened space. They can 
then easily be picked up by hand 
without scaring or injuring them. 
lowa JaANice WELSH. 


dozen young 


HOME-MADE CALF FEEDERS 


Cut a discarded oil drum in two 
lengthwise, spot weld half of a tire 
rim to each end of each half drum, 
and you have a dandy calf feeder or 
waterer for the pasture. These are 
in use at the Dewey Blackstone farm 
in Texas (Photo by Texas Agr. 
Ext. Service.) 


Maryland G. E. McVICKAR. 











DAIRYMAN 
here's that word 








of the numeral line 
months or even year 


dress label, attach 


5 Years Only $3.00 


(Regular Price $1.00 Per Year) 


NEWS FLASHES I. 


Congress Passes Postage Increase Bill . . . Newsprint 
Jumps $10 Per Ton! 


And so goes the story of increased costs of printing your HOARD'S 
“A word to the wise is sufficient,” 
look at the address portion of your magazine 
on wrapper or back page and check the expiration date at the end 
If your subscription expires in the next few 

renew or extend today! 
your check, money order or bills and mail today 
to HOARD’S DAIRYMAN, FORT ATKINSON, WIS. Be sure . 


RENEW OR EXTEND YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 


TODAY 


AT THESE BARGAIN RATES 


and 


they say 


Tear off the ad- 


3 Years Only $2.00 














HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


United States Low Cost Food 





1 QUART 


in U.S. A. 





WORKING TIME REQUIRED TO BUY 


OF MILK 


in U. S. S. R. 

















4 rtesy Milk Industry Foundation 


Fresh milk is easier to get in the United States than anywhere else. Only 8 
minutes’ work provide a high quality pasteurized quart bottle of milk. In Russia 
it tokes cimost an hour's work for @ quort of milk if there is any oveilable. 





Pastures Give Exercise, 


Not Feed 


Much of Vermont's pasture land 
was termed a “cow gymnasium” by 
William Leamy, assistant extension 
dairyman at the University of Ver- 
mont and State Agricultural College 
They give plenty of exercise but lit- 
tle feed. Leamy has the 1950 records 
from the state’s dairy herd improve- 
ment association to prove it, too. 

“From the recommended feeding 
standards, we know that the average 
cow will eat about 120 pounds of 
pasture grass a day,” Leamy says. 
“According to our deductions from 
the association’s records, the aver- 
age cow in Vermont got about 6,870 
pounds of grass during the season.” 
That means enough grass for about 
57 days—or two months. “Looks like 
our pasture season is shorter than 
we usually think. It all boils down 
to two months’ feed from five 
months’ grazing.” 

The 1950 dairy herd improvement 
association summary points out the 
importance of good roughage to the 
Vermont dairy cow. What she eats, 
how much she eats, and the quality 
of her feed have a lot to do with 
the amount of milk she processes in 
a year’s time. It also largely deter- 
mines the profits returned to her 
owner. 

With 59 DHIA associations operat- 
ing in Vermont and 13 per cent of 
all the cows in the state being test- 
ed, these records provide a good 
cross-section of the actual produc- 
tion, feed amounts, and feed costs 
for the average cow. 

Feed weights show that the aver- 
age cow consumes nearly two tons 
of silage and two tons of hay each 
year. In addition, she eats about 
one and one-fourth tons of grain. 

By figuring out the total digesti- 
ble nutrients these feeds supply, it’s 
easy to find out the amount of nu- 
trients needed to produce the 8,080 
Ibs. milk she produced in 1950. As- 
suming that the rest of the nutri- 
ents came from pasture, figures 
show that 35 per cent of our milk is 
produced from grain and 65 per cent 


About 20 per cent 
came from 


from roughage. 
of the total nutrients 
pasture 

Leamy points out that roughage 
makes up 90 to 100 per cent of the 
diet for dairy cows in some countries 
such as Holland and New Zealand. 
But they are favored with a longer 
pasture season and a more favorable 
climate, he explains. 

“We can take some tips from 
these countries even if we don't 
have some of the advantages that 
are theirs in climate. We can im- 





Opportunities are not always 
labeled. 











prove our pastures by better plants, 
better managing, and better feeding 
of the plants; we can use the rota- 
tional grazing system; and we Can 
improve our winter roughage with 
the use of grass silage, mow curing, 
and cutting at the proper stage.” 


More Milk Urged 


Dr. Hazel K. Stiebeling, chief of 
the U. S. Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics recently 
pointed out that many families could 
put more emphasis on improving 
their diet with milk in any form. 
About three or four people out of 
every ten could well use more milk 
and its products in their diet, she 
said. 








“He works up such a momentum 
during a sale, he can’t stop!” 





OCTOBER 10, 1951 





IOWA HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ FALL SALE 


NATIONAL DAIRY CATTLE CONGRESS GROUNDS 


WATERLOO, IOWA, MONDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1951 
SALE STARTS AT 11:30 A. M. 
SERVED ON GROUNDS STARTING 


70.....HEAD.....70 


10 BULLS - 25 COWS - 30 BRED HEIFERS - 30 OPEN HEIFERS 
ALL CONSIGNMENTS HAVE BEEN CAREFULLY SELECTED and include an 


LUNCH 


exceptional lot of outstanding animals. 
ing, Oakdale Sanatorium, Brinn, [© 


“Hr (Bathe 5 4 "sen, & 


Miller, Meyer & Na 


1. P. Stewart, and M. 4 Lein. 
All Consignments are T.B. and Bang’s Accredited 
CATALOGS AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 
Mail or wire bids to John H. Stewart, 206 Waterloo Building, Waterice, lows 


1OWA HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
206 WATERLOO BUILDING, WATERLOO, IOWA 


AT 10:30 A. M. 


They come from the herds of Rebert 
once Gerlach, 


Peterson 


Ly a. Leath & Kaehl, LeRoy 








Sale Announcements 


Oct. 12—Holsteins. Missour! State Hol- 
Stein Sale at Springfield, Missouri E. 
Crosby, Jr., Sec.. Columbia, Missouri 

Oct. 13 — Guernseys. Wisconsin State 
Guernsey Sale at Waukesha, Wis. Otto C. 
Kline, See 

Oct. 13—Jerseys. Dispersal of Chester 
McCord's Locust Knoll Farm Herd at New- 
ton, Ilinois. Laurence Gardiner, Memphis, 
Tennessee, Sale Manager 

Oct. 13—Ayrshires. Minnesota Ayrshire 
Sale at New Ulm, Minn. Walter K. Klaus, 
Sec.. Farmington. Minn 

Oct. 13 — Guernseys. Wisconsin State 
Sale, Waukesha, Wisconsin 

Oct. 13—Jerseys Weghem Hill Fall 
Sale at Hamilton, Ohio. H. E. Slagle, 
Sale Mgr., Columbus, Ohio 

Oct. 17—Jerseys. Dispersal of Wellwood 
Farm Jerseys at Senatobia, Mississippi. 
Laurence Gardiner, Sale Manager, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee 
Oct. 19—Jerseys. 
ner Sale at Fremont, Ohio. H. E. 
Sale Mgr... Columbus, Ohio 

Oct. 19 — Ayrshires. Dispersion entire 
milking herd of Louis H. Hall, Davidson- 
ville, Maryland Ayrshire Sales Service, 
Sale manager, Brandon, Vermont. 

Oct. 22-—Guernseys. he All-American 
Sale at Des Moines, Iowa Seath & Schultz, 
Sale Managers, Peterboro, New Hamp- 


shire 

Oct Canfield Sale 
at Canfield, Ohio Slagle, Sale 
Mer.. Columbus, Ohio 

Oct. 27—Holsteins. Tri-County Holstein 
Sale at Elkhorn, Wisconsin. Sale Mgr. Ray 


Phipps 
Oct. 27—Holsteins. Arthur Pehle Dis- 
persal at New Haven, Missouri. A. W. 
Petersen, Sale Manager. Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Oct. 29—Jerseys. Hallmark Farms Dis- 
persal at Kansas City. Missouri. Laurence 
Gardiner, Sale Manager Memphis, Tenn 

Nov. 5—Holsteins S. National Blue 
Ribbon Sale, Waukesha, Wis. Baird & Dar- 
cey, Waukesha. Sales Managers 

Nov. 6—Hoisteins. U. S. National Blue 
Ribbon Sale, Watertown, Wis. Baird 
Darcey, Waukesha, Sales Managers 

Nov. 12—Guernseys. Dairyland Sale at 
Waukesha, Wis. Phillips Sale & Pedigree 
Service, Sale Managers, Waukesha. Wis 

Nov. 19—Hoisteins DeKalb, Il. Zur- 
briggen & Bridge Dispersal. A. W..- Pe- 
tersen, Oconomowc, Wis., Sale Manager 


Huber-Christy-Kleck- 
Slagle, 


26—Jerseys. Annual 
E 








Records Mean Money 
To You! 


Write teday te HOARD’S DAIRY- 
MAN, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, for 
fall information and samples on a 
complete record system fer your 
herd and its production. 








GUERNSEYS 


New 





Book FREE 


Guern 


Send for new 20- page, “Own _—— in 
1951" — detailed inf 
your income with Guernsey cattle and pre- 
mium-priced GOLDEN GUERNSEY Milk. 
Don't delay — it's FREE! 

AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
152 Main St., Peterborough, N. H. 











IDEAL FARMS 
PUREBRED 


GUERNSEYS 


Why not be the est owner of your 
own herd er have many out of 
700, 800. Ib. dams reeding 
stock you ose , for. State your 
wants, better yet, come and see for 
yourself. The World's Greatest Pro- 
duction Herd. Prices reasonable. 


IDEAL GUERNSEY FARMS 
AUGUSTA NEW JERSEY 

















FOR SALE — Gallant Jason 














ED POLL CATTLE 


RED POLL CATTLE CLUB OF AMERICA 
. 





MAKE MORE PROFITS UNDER 
AVERAGE FARM CONDITIONS 


RAISE MILKING SHORTHORNS 
For the average farmer, Milking 
Shorthorns are unbeatable. Produce 


born January 1951. Dam made 11,944M 663F 5 
3650. Sire has 22 AR daughters and is son of 

} McDonald Farms Distinction and the noted Doug- 

laston Lady Augusta 5 AR daughters, 4 Excel- 

| lent one daughter sold for $22,500 at 8 months 

| Also & few choice heifers 

TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 


Smithwitie Flats New York 








THIRD FRANCHESTER SALE... 
WEST SALEM, OHIO, OCTOBER 15, 1951 


OHIO HOTEL IN WOOSTER WILL BE SALES HEADQUARTERS 
51 HEAD — 4 BULLS 27 COWS 12 BRED HEIFERS & OPEN HEIFERS 
These cattle have been selected from the Pacific to the Atlantic and from Vermont to 
Mississippi. There are 36 consignors from 17 states. These cattle represent the breed's best. 
THERE WILL BE FOUR BULLS FROM FRANCHESTER 


sone oe sete FRANCHESTER BRIGHT DUKE—Dropped: De- 
cember 12, 19°50 Langwater Statesman, 1): 
Franchester Perky Surprise, 16426-840-Jr. 30. 8: 
» Levity Peer. I Farm August 
16650-.734-8 yre 


oor 
FRANCHESTER P. CHAMPION —Dropped: June 
5, 1951 


Gayoso Levity Peer. D: Franchester 

ioe. Jane, 11311-551- we. 50. 12140-577-Jr. 35C. 

Curtigs Franchester Le Ace. DD: St. James 
Chomptae Juno, 11089- 549-G 13422-706-8r. 4. 


Spencer 


el 


SeBONALD PARES XI ere es. FRANCHESTER STEADFAST KING—Dropped: 
F. 2, Of retest wit 5500. 8 October 25, 1950 McDonald Farms Steadfast 
in 40 days on test. “Sold for $1 Deila, (EX D: McDonald Farms King’s Leta (VG), 11387-575- 
es | Fr Ne’ ti r } Jr. 2-385C. 8: Myhaven King. D: McDonald Farms 

700-6 o_- Hester (EX), 10598-596-GG, 12093-600-6 yrs. 


dropped July 30, 1949 by fia‘s Ft ~ 


THE FIFTH RIEGELDALE SALE... 
TRION, GEORGIA, TUESDAY, OCTOBER 30 


32 cows 15 BRED HEIFERS 6 OPEN HEIFERS 
OTHER BULLS ARE 
BAYVILLE BLISSFUL ACTOR —Dropped: Febra- 
ary 17. 1951 Fairlawn Hornets Masterful, 
D: Rebiniawn Benjamin Bliss, 14206-705-Jr 





BROOKBERRY PATRICIAN Dropped : October 
8, 1950. S&: Fairlawn Performer's Peer. D: Hom 
iny Hill Moonlight (EX 752-Jr. 2, 365 
Going over 900 on re-eutry 

reer eee 


FAIRLAWN K. STERLING Beagpess April 26, 

1951. &: Fairlawn H. Kasterr Ki ng . 

lawn Actor's Melbette. 115 61 

666-8r. 40. Classified Excellent “a. 7 
ooo’ 


GRANDVIEW NOBLE'S HECTOR — Dropped 
gust 22, 1950 " Noble asim 
Holliknoll Maxim Hector, ' 2 in 


days on test 


1560€ 


+ ya MEADOW MELBA (VG)—15342-965 
8: Green Meadow Coronation King. 

> , Ww .K. Moon — 
Choiee but not privi bas" sone will be 
sold — RIEGELDAL wevea’s FoRTUMATE. 
dropped July 23, 1948 by Riegeldale Illustrious 
Benjamin and RIEGELDALE MELBA'S MAXIM, 
dropped December 235, 1945 by Riegeldale Em- 
ory's Conqueror 


BEN TULLOCH DISPERSAL... 
MILLBROOK, N. Y., WEDNESDAY, NOV. 7, 1951 


JOHN W. HANES, Owner THOS. W. PRENTICE, an. Mer. 


155 HEAD — 12 BULLS 72 COWS 24 BRED HEIFERS 47 OPEN HEIFERS 
Herd accredited and calfhood vaccinated. A chance to get a concentration of the best 
blood available in this dispersal 

IDEAL JIM-—12 daughters in 

BULLS INCLUDE sale, 25 females bred to him. 8: McDonald Farms 

ARGULLA BELFAST — 21 A.R. daughters, 36 ideal Jim. D: MeDonald Farms Hamae, 14474 
daughters in sale, 13 females bred to him. 8 681-Sr. 3, 17032-751-5 yrs., C, EX. ‘47, VG. °48. 


Ar 
gilla Forecast, D: Tamworth Isabel (VG), 15778 
826-A, 16590-920-A, Gr. Ch. Topsfield ‘41 meBONALD FARMS JUVENILE—5 AR. dovg 
BEN TULLOCH FORE PREDICTION..S: Me eh je, over 25 females bred to 
Denald’s Foremost Prediction. D: MelDonald Donald Farms Distinction. D 
Farms llamae 14474-681-Sr. 3; 17032-751-5 yre ald Farms Coquette, 13928-708-G, EX 
C, EX. "47, VG. "48. at 11 yre 


COMPLETE DISPERSAL NAMREG MANOR FARM. .. 
NOVEMBER 12, 1951—10:00 A. M.— MONKTON, MD. 


MR. & MARS. WILLIAM R. GERMAN, Owners ROWLAND BEAUVAIS, Managers 
AT THE FARM . . . located 2‘, miles northeast of Route 171 (Baltimore York Pike) and 2 miles east 
of Sparks Station on the Carrol Read. 

110 HEAD -4 BULLS old enough for service including McDONALD FARMS JEWELER, Ch. Watertee 
"49, Indiana and National ‘49; Eastern States ‘48, with 18 daughters. 55 COWS-35 A.A. with large 
records, 18 on oe * be HEIFERS (25 bred) and 10 calves. 

ERD FULLY ACCREDITED —— FOR CATALOGUES WRITE 


THE LOUIS Mel. MERRYMAN & SONS, INC. Sparks, Maryland 





BEN TULLOCH 








GLADYS 

OF HAM FARM 

305 days, 2X, 

17,5622 milk, 

1,016.62 tat. Believed 

World record 2 sons 

in service on Ham Farm 

Herd record 1950—D.H.1.A. 10.1772 milx. 531.9 

fat. Highest in Virginia. As of Jan. |. 195) all 

the mature cows in the herd had D.H.I.A. 2X 

| records the highest of which averaged 11.844 milk, 

629.62 fat—332 days nll calves from high 
record dams for sale or lease 

R. R. CROWGEY, Owner 


HAM FARM, WYTHEVILLE, VA. 


JOHN H. CROWGEY, JR., Mer. 








MINNESOTA STATE 


Guernsey Breeders Sale 


AT THE FAIR GROUNDS 
OWATONNA, MINNESOTA 
OCTOBER 25, 1951 


Five top bulls from high record dams. For- 
ty cows and heifers from A.R. and D.H.I.A. 
herds. Ten of these heifers top quality 
calves to be offered to 4-H and F.F.A. club 
members. 


Write for catalog te 

L. V. WILSON, Secy., 
MINNESOTA GUERNSEY BREEDERS ASSN. 

Owatonnc, Minnesota 


Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds 











THE FIRST ALL-AMERICAN SALE 
OF REGISTERED GUERNSEYS 
MONDAY . . . OCTOBER 22, 1951 


Sate Fairgreende Des Moines, lowa 


From the East, West, North and South selections have been made of 
top cattle from leading Guernsey Herds 
This sale starts a series of annual High Quality Fall Guernsey Sales 


of National scope. 
49 HEAD OFFERE All females with records or from 
dams with records. The bulls are 
exceptionally well bred and from dams and granddams with high pro- 
duction records Here is the place to add to your foundation. 
—— WRITE FOR CATALOG —— 
SEATH & SHULTZ SALES SERVICE, Box 186, Peterborough, N. H. 


MIKE SEATH, Far Hills, New Jersey EARL SHULTZ, Peterborough, N. H. 
E. M. GRANGER, Jr., Auctioneer 











FINE YOUNG BULLS 


alse some bred cows available at fair prices. Sired 
by: Green Meads Sanfadair, Langwater Sir Royal 
Sanfadair Merrymeker. al! Langwater breeding 
A good bull is one-half the herd. We select only 
the best to sell. Call at the Farm, Highway 296 
between White Bear and Stillwater 


SANITARY FARM DAIRIES 
415 Grove St. » Paul 1, Minn. 


. 
Brandtjen Farms Guernseys 
“WHERE YOUR DOLLAR BUYS MORE” 
We now offer sons. any age. of the soon proven 

bull, Morse Shoe Conrad's Asterbilt, first 

aged Bull, Minn. 1951 Hie Jr. Get alec 

first. His dam is & clase leader with 

BF ate first daughters are filling the pail very 
well 


BRANDTJEN FARMS, 


Minn. or write 


Farmington, Minnesota 








| 
E 
| 
| 


800 





PRODUCTION FOUNDATION 


ILLINOIS STATE SALE 


St. Chartes (Livestock Center) tiinois 
WESHEESAY, OCTOBER 31, 1951 


ted personal- 
mmittee » i be 


Pron to attend For cata- 


but 50 top ¢ 
B.A. Sales ( 
hrougt 


serneeys selec 


«rite 
LL INors 
108 E. Witson Street 


FALL FRESHENING 


Heifers and Young Cows with AR & HIR 
dams. Popular Breeding. Most of them are 
ifhood Vaccina These are the kind 
that you can use to improve your herd 
Pian « trip te see these Good Guernseys. 
&. £. (AL) VARY 
Sterting — Rt. 2 — Phone: 18390 — tf. 


LITTLE FLOWER FARM offers tor sate regis- 
ered G sorneey b calves out of dams with over 
¢ be =e and sired by sons of Coronation King 
t Pine t end Pine Manor King Kenfleur 
sox ‘73. ®. f. oO. Me. 1 Grete, # 


Raster pentenge hd FEMALES FOR SALE 


heifers and 4-H 


GUERNSEY BREEDERS ASSN 
Batavia. tilineis 














we, bred heifer per 

ters for sa Ale t *. service 

ee it Dennis, Sr, ‘208-stn ant. Apt. 3, 
Sterting, tilineis. 








GUERNSEY BULL CALVES 


and high production 
afford to pay 
Breeding Pro- 


From proved sires 
dams at prices you can 
Free leaflets on Selective 
gram 

LANE FARM 
Lake Forest, 


BURTON 


Bex 552 Illinois 











85 Guomecy Heifers bred & open 


“tatscourt. Phone 6 tees. Night Phone 
witle, Misseurt 


Young Bulls For Sale 


is. We are of- 
r M 





weeding and ¢ 


fer tull 


R. LANE FARMS, BASSETT, WISCONSIN 
J. 4. Rustman, Owner Lewis M. Meyer, Manager 








wm 


QUALITY GUERNSEYS 


Registered and Grade Femates of All Ages 
and Registered Bulls 
Fie 
. y TB « Bangs tested 
Ve " Progran . 
) WAUKESHA COUNTY GUERNSEY ence. 
) ERS’ ASSOCIATION, Box 14, Waukesha, 


L-.. 
WISCONSIN 
ZUERNSEYS 


Come ' te Wiscensin ter your purebred Guessatye. 
We * . 








‘ i intellig 
guide ‘ ' rebreds pay 
Lee og GUERNSEY GREEDERS ASSN 

=, Geox 14, Wis. Otte ©. Kline, Secretary 


PLAN FOR THE FUTURE OF 
YOUR HERD 


by selecting a sen of 
Stertingeta ong sd ; : 





looking Forwerd With Lookout Valley’ 
LOOKOUT VALLEY FARM, Lake Geneva, Wis 


BETTER Svesnecvs 
Purebred a A grades wt 


d type. P 





lee t - TB ond Bane co. Gueaw. 
Sev one ASSN., Fort Athinsen, Wis 
HERD SIRE PROSPECTS 


red by McDoosld Porme Ki gel 





8 
“ 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FARM 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


GUERNSEYS 


PUREBREDS AND GRADES 
from the leading herds tn Wisconsin 
that have used purebred sires for 
over 3 years 
We are in touch with the better 
breeders of both Registered and high 
quality grades and can fill your or- 
der for a truck load or a cariload 

Write or Call 
PHILLIPS SALES & PEDIGRER 
SERVICE 
Waukesha Wisconsin 














JERSEY SALE 
FRIDAY, OCT. 19 


100 P. M. (€.8.T) 


45 HEAD OF REGISTERED 

JERnsevs Featuring the 
jaughters and granddaughters 
{ Thomas oysl Aim Basil 

Excellent r Sire with « 

He is sire of the first 
1950 and 1951 Ohio 


Heiter Sale 
an Excelient son whose > dam is an Excellent Test- 
ed Dam with an average of 547 Ibs. of fat. Includ- 
ed are many cows, bred heifers, and open heifers. 
HUBER, CHRISTY, and KLECKNER 

Fremont and Clyde, Ohio. one to be held 3 miles 
northwest of Fremont at y tarm. For cate- 
log, write: GENE an "sates Mer., 197 West 
Sth Ave., 





Build Your Future on: 


THE BREED 
WITH A FUTURE! 


THE 
FARMERS 
cow 


BREED 

BROWN 
‘3 Swiss 
a 
Brown Swiss Cattle have always demon- 
strated their ability as high producers of 4 
per cent milk. Under ordinary herd condi- 
tions, an average of at least 8.000 to 10,000 
pounds of 4 per cent milk may be expected 


For more intermation about the breed write: 
BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION, Beloit, Wis 





JERSEYS 





Does your breed 
pass Acre Tests? 


Jerseys moke more profit per 
ecre becouse of their efficien- 
ty of production ond because 
more animals con be kept per 
ecre. Write for the free book- 
tet ‘More Profits for You" 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY 


CATTLE CLUB 
Dept. G + Columbus, Ohie 








HEAVEN HI JERSEY 


TO GET INTO WINTER QUARTERS 


WE MUST SELL 
20 FINE FEMALES 


A list of this offering is available te these in- 
terested in securing some splendid breeding 
property blending type and preductien. 


A SERVICE AGE BULL FOR SALE 


Heaven Hill Jarm 


Lake Placid Club, New York 











BRIGHAM JERSEYS... 
10 YEARS OVER 500 LBS. FAT 
Twice Daily Milking 
AND GOING STRONG! 


BREEDING 7 ee 


Our Jerseys & Se Welt For You 
Write For : Free Sates List 


Brigham 
F ar m 
Leet 


1803 
 omianan, 


ST. ALBANS VERMONT 


ELBERT . Owner 











~ 
EAGLE are DIXIE OF OZ, VG, ‘ng 
of-Gold, Test Dam 9.054 5.6% 504, is 
the dam of CACK. AACK OF OZ, Very good 
Superior Sire, b at Rotherwood, developed 
Point Jerseys 

now owned by Jerry 
and an Artificial Breeding As- 

Dallas, AACK-AACK's score 

10 Td. Dtrs. 9,047 5.8% 84.66% 

10 Classified Dtrs. 84.64% 

ZANTHRA OF BLAIR ATHOLL is 
e AsoTT 


i eh Par 
; Post 


Her son 


. me 
Prince oF OZ wit Browder, Willis 


Texas 
A. LEWIS OSWALD - JOHN C. OSWALD 


ROTHERWOOD — Land of Ox } 





Hutchinson, Konseas 


BILTMORE JERSEY 


BULL CALVES 


Aull AGES —— All PRICES 


You Are Assured of More For 
Your Herd Sire Dollar 
Special Prices to Farmer Breeders Whe Want 
Quality Jerseys, Property Balanced As To Pro- 
duction And Type. Write Us About Your Needs. 


Billmore Farms 
BILTMORE, NORTH CAROLINA 


MARELYN JERSEYS 


OFFER FOR SALE 


tested Ly 
I P 


























var Very Good eh ters 


pearest parents are 


A Real Good Prospect 
Write for Extended Pedigree 
Address Alvin K. Ringe, Mer., Wadsworth, ti. 





PIXY FARM — SINCE 1897 
Our top cow family is represented in this young 
His dam has re up te M., 592 
{ the Superior Sire 
jam has Tested Dam 
granddam has index 
» real milking family. Your in 


guiry will receive a prompt answer 
CHAS. &. KELLY-DAVID KELLY, Hudson, Wis. 


BRYN MAWR FARM 
coven Two suit CALVES. A won 
Geed Pius 685 
Sire, Storr 
lunteer Rambling 
494 ib. daughter of Storrs 
Bionde Spitfire. Priced right. Write tor details 
FRANK 6. ASTROTH, R. 1, South St. » Minn. 


DAIRY COWS AND HEIFERS 
Can furnish Choice High Grade Springer and Fresh 
Cows. Mostly Jerseys. Also Bred and Springer heif 
ers rheifers. PLAIN VIEW STOCK FARM, 
R. . Box, 256, Springfield, Mo., Phone 2-4090. 











There is a Golden Sunset 3-8 (Better Butter Bred) 
BULL or Suet CALF ft to head your herd 
Rich ir rted or Biltmore blood lines 
Prices rigt Guaranteed, Send for 
tree st EWNts. sTocK AND DAIRY FARM, 
Festus, Missouri 





AYRSHIRES 








J asey BULL CALF 
May 31. 50 Tatt 2 » Jr. Champion 
five «ob “e i hee i tr | 
Excellent. record a 738 7 t in 305 
jays. Pr s 5 
jensev FARMS, “Jenn ‘M. » Greenwich, 





Guernsey Bulls For Sale 


O@ering a few young balls, out of high 
dams, sired by Curtiss Candy 

and Glacial Meads Splendor 

choice lot of bred and open 

» for sales list and information 


KLOOE FARMS 
R. 0. 


Eagle, Wisconsin 
SCHECK, maR. 








PRODUCTION BRED JERSEYS 


We offer at this time choice heifers and 
bull calves all sired by Brampton W. R. 
Lord Clair, soon to be a Superior Sire on 
his first 10 unselected daughters with a rat- 
ing of 5.75 ibs. B.F. 2X 

PLEASANT VIEW JERSEY FARM 
Crawfordsville lowa 








PNAS LS) 





IMPROVE YOUR DAIRY HERD 


OF OUR REGISTERED AYRSHIRES 
ARE CALVING S00N. TAKE A BULL CALF 
USE HIM UNTIL 3 VEARS OLD FREE. WRITE 
CORKWELL & PAYNE Mt. Sterting, Ohio 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


AYRSHIRE BULL CALF 
Born 9-4.51—-By Approved Imported Sire. Dam 
made 15,679 Ibs. M en he ibe. F im 305 days 
2x milking st 5 yre. o Pedigree and price on 
request staatwaiass FARM, Box 71, Port 
Chester, New Vork 





REGISTERED AYRSHIRE BULL CALF 
THREE MONTHS OLD 
Dam's record 13,000 Ib. milk, 466 Ib 
2-yr.-cld. Reasonable. Also heiters 
GREENFIELD FARMS 
3300 S. 76 Street West Allis, Wis. 


B.F. asa 





se._ecT 


CHIPPEWA COU 
DAIRY CATTLE 

\ g8,000 HEAD 

\ 7 “euyers Guides 





FRANK LUHRS DAIRY cow marker 
We have a targe selection of high-producing 
Northern cows on hand. 

SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 


INDIANA STATE SALE 


INDIANAPOLIS, Oct. 27. A 2 yr. old Preferred 
Pedigreed Bull Out of AN APPROVED & E 
all and AP i & Ex. Dam A 5 yr. old cow 
near calving ie tim From r great Fleckie 
Family A real F ndation Cow 3 yearling heit 
ers. sired by Carefree ' Jim A selected 
alt toa King's Kethie 
rea rd sire prospect 
Traditionally The Best, 


La Salle 1456 





pedigreed bu 
jam of D 
CAREFREE. FARMS, 
New Haven, Indiana. 


AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 
FUTURE HERD SIRES 


by Double Approved Sires; from 
tested and classified dams 


HOOSIERLEA FARMS 





Franklin, indiane 


CANADIAN 
AYRSHIRES and HOLSTEINS 


of either breeds 
Straight 





We can supply you with cattle 
Founda . ale oF nme we 
order ig . wasis . wire 

PEARSON BROS... 
Ontario. 7 miles trom 


r phone 
Waterdown, 
25 Highway. 


Avonsyde Farms 
Mamiiton. 





HOLSTEINS 


ECONOMICAL FEEDERS 


Large feed capacity enabics Holsteins to utilize large 
amounts of home-crown feeds to main- 
roduction 





for greater Vitamin Lb) tn- 
take and convert carotene 
into more true Vitamin A 
than do the smalier 


breeds. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS 
OF AMERICA « Vermont 








HALLROSE ZOZO CAMILLE 
She Has Made 791.5 Pounds of Butterfat in 
305 Days On 3-Time Milking—A Prize 
Winning Shew Cow. 


BUY A SON OF THIS 
“PROGRESSOR” DAUGHTER 


A PATERNAL sister to the bull we 
offer this week recently broke the 
S. fat record for her age and class 
in the herd of Clayton Allard of Yaki- 
Washington by producing as a jun- 
2 year old on 2 time milking 787 
pounds of fat (4.3% test). Another great 
record for the daughters of Carnation 
Homestead Revelation 
This bull, sired by Revelation 
Tag 8887, born May 28, 1951. and is out 
of the beautiful daughter of Hallrose 
Progressor, pictured at the top of this 
page. The 5 nearest tested dams of the 
bull we offer average 941 pounds of fat 
each 
Here's a bull for the breeder who is 
interested in type, test and production 


Send Today For Details. 
Address: 


is Ear 


CARNATION MILK 
FARMS, 

165a Stuart Building, 

Seattic 1, Washington 














OCTOBER 10, 1951 


ffer a son of Carnation 
May 25 St 


Sadie 


Homestead born 
ammed by Dixie 
aged 466.3 tb 
2 

when she 

Carnation Gen- 

bigh producing 


make someone a 


For pedigree and price write: 


STOFFELL’S MILK FARM 


Route No. 12 Knoxville, La 








HIGH PRODUCERS FROM RAWLEIGH 
HERD SIRES 
SOME INTERESTING RECOROS 

From a sire with bloodlines of rey! Susnaren - 
Four daughters with records 76! 
aging 902. Two granddaughters 
and 999; granddaughter on test 
produced 928. From a Silver Medal Sire 
daughters with records 849 and 999. Qualif 
Silver medal with 20 daughters average 453 tat 
20 dame 399 fat (mature basis. 305d Da 
ter on test promises to make 
nearest tested « 
25,368. Producing beaut 
animals. 
W. T. RAWLEIGH CO., 

















HOLSTEINS and GUERNSEYS 


ected grade cows and heifers in 
Large selections 


y 
* of pregnancy 
Labs rator a T at 

ation t 
before bu 
Private sales 


L. F. BROWN & CO. 


3149-57 Spring Grove Ave. Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
Phones: Kirby 5041-5042 1849 


ying elsewhere. We 
daily 





YOUR FUTURE HERD SIRE? 


We have a beautiful young bull who was 
born 12-8-50 whose 4 nearest dams best rec- 
ords average 25.761 Ibs. of milk and 1,044 
Ibs. of butterfat with 3.9% test. His own 
dam has 120.626 Ibs. of milk in the first 
eight lactations. He is a grandson of Gov 
ernor of Carnation. His sires 6 nearest 
dams average 1,157 Ibs. of butterfat. This 
one will please you. We invite your Inquiry 
Photograph, pedigree and price supplied 
Upon request. 

FARMS, Sullivan, 


MEDSKER Ind. 














Ohio's Largest Licensed and Bonded Distributors 


2 GOOD BULLS FOR SALE 


yn 11-10-50. Dams 
563 days 19.854 M 
731 





Sen of Sir ae Design, be 
2x king 

> F. 375 days, 19.976 M, 
A grandson = Sesige Again sired by a son of 
“<< k bor 1-2 Dam pro- 

337 13.703 M 469.7 F Write 


aye 2x 


CHESTNUT KNOLL FARM, Purcelivilie, Virginia 








DEAR JOE: 


re’s the dope on the bull calf I 
you of. Just an August 16th, ‘51 
naturally he won't cost as 
us if grown out to service age 
CTA. 3 yr. old dam 
Good » 


Good 
The 
Silver 
maternal brother to 
American pt ag out 
22.644 Ibs ilk, lifetime dam 
The sire of tie bit ont nies 
cent ‘Beauty Glery, the 4 brother to 
All-American “Lady Gloria,”’ (1949) 
abo out him before some- 
> the punch 


1949 © 


Better write 
© be t \ 
Sincerely 


SCOTT MEVER 
Hannibal, Missouri 











| EST SE 
a GooD Buus FOR SALE 

alley nt P t. he a grand 

, od record 





Dam 


rs 2-6-51 
9 Fat 4 yrs. 2X 
5.7-51 

t 5 yre 


" gros yy . type 

Priced to sell. Write today 
WINDY KNOLL FARMS 

Crystal Lake 


SE 6 Ee 
DERRIDGE FARM 


OFFERS « cutetanding butt ® calves from 
> ee trom dame sired 

i making ex 
The sire also « 











var from sa dam 
ny of these 


s Better « t see us 
JOHN R. DERRER & SONS, Mt. Carrell, Hiinois 








8 BULLS 


age. Backed by 
tr DENNIS, &r., 


Service or near breeding 
and productior 204- Sth 
Avenue, Sterting, ti. 


EUREKA FARMS 


sone oF ne wovas — are really 





[ ok 
have baby bulls in « few 
he ag¢ you want or come and see 


Cc. E. HURLBERT, Eureka Farms, Stockton, 1. 





SORRY, but we're out of 
SERVICEABLE AGE BULLS 
See ws now for your future herd sire. 
Suit Calves for Sale or lease. 
FOOTHILLS HOLSTEIN FARM, Papillion, Neb. 





The RAYULMN FARM 


offers SERVICEABLE aged Ormsby 
bred bulls of Burke blood lines. Herd 
Type Classified—AR and HIR testing 


6420 Lima Center Rood 


MANCHESTER, MICHIGAN 








THE pametey HERD 


Fatablished 1901 Six cuotce BULL 
CALVES, three to nine ler 


ligrees and pt 
LASHBROOK, NORTHFIELD, MINN. 
(Accredited and certified herd) 


WISCONSIN 
Institution penned 


With over five generations 
and under ordinary farm are time k ng. 
Novwisco M BB Alber 2632 2 is Natio ne 
Champion Jr. 4-yr “ ! ? t and 
the first w in the oat 
Ibs. fat onder 5 years « 
This B. B. Creator 
nearly a r 
formatory, Wiscons 





{ wn breedi 


herds 


taken the gaw 
For information and new bull list, write 
. W. KINYON, Farm Supervisor 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
Stete Capitol, Madison, Wisconsin 








Dairy Cows For Sale 


of i 


lairy ce 
onsin's olde 
in territery. «r 


DARCEY 
} Tri-County Holsteir. Association } 
{ Wetertowe Wisconsin ; 


wee 


90 Head of Dairy Cows 


HOLSTEINS, GUERNSEYS 
and HEIFERS 


for your Selection on hand at all 
times. Come to Dodge County, Wis- 
consin, 50 miles northwest of Mil- 
waukee, where heavy producing Hol- 
stein cows are raised from founda- 
tion purebreds. Priced to meet your 
demands, one or a carload. We have 
transportation for delivery to your 
arm. 








Write or Phone 


BEN W. NEHLS, Route 3, Juneau, Wisconsin 








COLUMBIA COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
Many choice cows and heifers springing and 
fal) freshening. Best blood lines, good pro 
ducing stock, many artificially bred. Field- 
man service. 

ARTHUR H. WEINER 
458 W. Harrisen Street, Columbus Wisconsin 








ALL BREEDS OF DAIRY CATTLE 
brede ome stades. Foundation anim 


tesa 13, Wiscensin. 





i) HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Purebreds and grades, many of Pabst, Carnation, 
or Rag —- blood ‘ieee Selected from the best 
herds in the state of Wisconsin where better pure 
bred sires have been used for over 30 years . 
cover fifteen of the leading dairy counties in Wis 
nar 
We keep in touch with the best breeders of Beth 
rebred and high grades. At present. there ate 
fteri ngs in springing. high grade cows 
truck load lots. We 
Quality 


special 

and heifers carload or 

ervice over 700 herds. Our motte is 
the lowest prices poss 

Harvey 

Stoufter 


Services—W. I Baird, Arthur Bennett 
Swarts, Ed Weyker, Frank Swarts, Dor 
at your dispusition—can handle 
ot carloads. Telephone 5644, 
write for information to 


INTER-COUNTY 
DAIRY CATTLE ASSOCIATION 
Waukesha Wisconsin 


DAIRY CATTLE FOR SALE 
> you interested in Wisconsin Holsteins? We 
ou in Dane and adjoining 
onsin’s heaviest Dairy cow 
e State. can supply prompt 
on beth grate and 


write or wire 


rders for tr * 
Waukesha, Wis., 





and effici iman service 
pure bred the t information 
DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN og sees 
ERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 353 

Madison, Wisconsin. Office (a Dut et <0813. 
Residence Dial 3-5538. 


Choice Holsteins For Sale 


Fox River Valley for good 
, either grade or purebreds. 
We have eight ——- in which to select 
from in the f America's Dairyland. 
Fieldman serv 
FOX RIVER VALLEY 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
Math Meulemans, Fisidman, Kaukauna, Wis 


Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 


If you're looking for cows or heifers come 








expenses. We have 250 head of bred and 
springing grade and purebred Holstein 
cows and heifers on hand at all times. Can 
furnish transportation for any number 
large or small 


LOUIS NEHLS 


Phone 4933 Junevuy, Wisconsin 


SANFREDEN FARMS DISPERSAL 
BREMEN, INDIANA 
75 REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1951 
Sale starts at 11:00 o'clock A. M. (C.8.T.). pee 
located 10 miles South of Bend, 
ghway 331 en 1% miles Hast on the Pierce 
i. Herd ts 1 Fa Burke breeding bere 
6 daughters a 
» Walker—1 
t Remer Pron ry 
vu ’ 





average is of tat 


running clow 
ords uj 735 th 
BAIRD & DARCEY, Mars. 
Waukesha and Watertown, Wis. 


801 


NL NNeY (HASAN ASTRO ASE OT LUMAR LAE! UNE 


TRI-COUNTY 
SALE! 


KENOSHA, RACINE, 
WALWORTH 





OCTOBER 27th 
ELKHORN, WIS. 


60 HEAD 


Many close-up springers, a few 
heifers, six choice bred 
all from 600 Ib. dams or 
better. This offering has been 
selected from  old-established 
herds, where the finest Hol- 
steins have been developed for 
years. Plan now to attend this 
quality sale 


open 
bulls 


For catalogues address 
ROY PHIPPS, Mar. 
Elkhorn, Wis. 














| 


fF 
RICH, Secretary. 
| Phone 2340 


QUAL) 4 HPQ DDTYHAQUOO OU THYER EAU LHASE VRRP RAAAOAG OD ARO | 
Jefferson County Holsteins 


Good Holstein cows, heifers, and bulls; eith- 





| er registered or grades—one or 4 carload 


Come to Jefferson County, Wis Let us 
quote you prices on quality cattle from 
healthy her Free fieldman's services 


JEPPERSON COUNTY HOLSTEIN BREEDERS 
A 


Wisconsin 


Fort Atkinson 


Grade and Purebred Holsteins 


Richland County's best herds. For fieldman serv- 
ice contact RICHLAND COUNTY HOLSTEIN- 
SIAN ASSOCIATION. ©. VICTOR GOOD- 


LONE ROCK, wis. 











A Quality Offering of Cornotion, 


by Judge Pehle 
Sele At Auction fe ation 
SATURDAY 


OCT. 27 | ies: 


Starting 11:00 A. ™ 


NEW HAVEN 
MISSOURI 


At Pehle Crest Farm, 
10 miles west of town 





Man-O-Wer ond Ormsby Breeding 


% The ARTHUR PEHLE DISPERSAL 


CLEAN — ON TB & BLOOD-TESTS. 
Thies sale is a complete 
juring pas 


wing at he B& W SI 


60 REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


itatanding for future 


«. Form i 

Butter King 
m ts #t Black Magic), trom 4.24 Knollwood 
@ ready Oct. 15, distr 
sent by 


A. W. PETERSEN, Sale Mgr., Oconomowoc, Wis. 


ere VACCINATED 
sal holce emall herd aevolwes 
wt x 


disper 
15 years 
Americ an 


le very attracti 6 type and contains many 
and show mpects as several family 
‘In “WIR development the 
ithin t and rr 
atly from 245 + 
excellent) records 
{ Carnation Ormet e 
of Carnation 
dam 


Present herd site: Showy, son 


ted free at farm r 
let Class Mail at 25¢ per copy 








SONS OF PROVEN SIRES AVAILABLE 


mein 


Admira! 


Pabst Roamer ‘'Excetient’’ 
Gold Medai Proven Sire 


B 


erited by his eons 


rke Lad’s (VV tranamission of high production 
Pabst Roamer (Ba.) and Pabst Regal (Ea.). as 


jaughtere 64 davahters aver 


Semen also available. Writ 
PABST FARMS, Inc. 


Acc. & Neg. 





TYPE AND PRODUCTION BRED BULL 


Hawthorn King Wayne Commander ory “ 

ean Sr. Yrig 1949. All-American 2-yr_-« 

14,307 ibe. milk, 503 tbs. fat first 218 
some very good registered 


HAWTHORN FARMS 


days. 


195: 
Dam 


Sire 6 jen Dairy King —— A 

Pr ebe I ' AR 
priced right 
and see them 


Libertyville, Illinois 





OUTSTANDING BULL CALF FOR SALE 


GREEN MEADOW BURKE —_ may be the bu!) you have bees bettas | for, to be your meat herd 


sire. He was horn May 50, 195 
ie Pabst Reburte Vale son of + 
Meadow Johanna Aleartra “O.P. 
435 w 4.4% each year. She hes two 


le & very attractive calf. evenly 

out of a 7492 
She x4 4072 2 yr 
daughters each o 


helt and bell. Hie sire 
ve fous Wy s dam le Crees 
476@ 4 yr 


4%. So if you are looking tor good type ~~ 4% mil 


GREEN MEADOW FARMS 


Elsie, Michigen 





Ask your druggist for these 
proved treatments 


or MASTITIS 





NOTE THE THOROUGH DISPERSION OF 
SQUIBB OINTMENT IN A TREATED QUARTER 


SQUIBB PENDISTRIN* 


Each tube of Squibb PENDISTRIN contains 100,000 units of 
penicillin plus 100 mg. of dihydrostreptomycin. This potent combi- 
nation of antibiotics makes PENDISTRIN especially effective for 
nearly all kinds of mastitis cases—and particularly those caused by 
Staphylococci. PENDISTRIN is stable, non-irritating, won’t discolor 
milk. It comes in the “instant-use” tube—requires no refrigeration. 


SQUIBB PENICILLIN OINTMENT 


This is now a 3-year success in treating 9 out of 10 cases of mastitis 
(those caused by Streptococcus Agalactiae). Millions of cases have 
been successfully treated. This product is stable, non-irritating, 
won't discolor milk. Write for special literature on PENDISTRIN 
and PENICILLIN OINTMENT. E. R. Squibb & Sons, Veterinary 
and Animal Feeding Products Division, Dept. HD-10, 745 Fifth Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 


For accurate diagnosis of mastitis, consult your veterinarian. 


*Trademart of E.R. Squibb & Sons 


SQUIBB 


Safe and effective, new vaccines 
show promise of playing major 
role in whipping hog cholera. 


E. A. Woelffer, D.V.M. 


\ 7] RATION for the control 
of hog cholera has been go- 
ing on for over 40 years, yet 

the disease still causes very heavy 

losses wherever swine are raised. 

One of the reasons for this is that 

present methods of hog cholera vac- 

cination have not been entirely sat- 
isfactory. 

The most serious objections have 
been the use of virulent virus in the 
| simultaneous serum-virus treatment. 

In this method live hog cholera 
| virus, the cause of hog cholera, is 
injected along with hog cholera 
serum. Properly administered, this 

method produces long lasting or 
permanent immunity, but its chief 
drawback has been that it can pro- 
duce hog cholera in susceptible hogs 
| when exposed to recently vaccinated 
animals. The disease can also be 
spread through careless use of the 
virus. 

Some new vaccines have recently 
been released which may well revo- 
lutionize the swine industry. Indi- 
cations are that the vaccines are 
effective and safe and the optimistic 
predictions are that they will be- 
come a potent factor in bringing 
| about the eventual conquest of hog 








basic research on the new 
vaccines was started five years ago 
the Veterinary Virus Research 
| Institute, New York State Veteri- 
|nary College at Cornell University, 
| under the direction of Dr. James A. 
| Baker. Commercial companies later 
| joined in the research and several 
| of the companies have been author- 
| ized to produce their respective vac- 
| cines for field use under limited li- 
| cense from the U. S. Bureau of Ani- 
| mal Industry. 


Single Injection Vaccines 


Veterinary scientists at the var- 
ious commercial laboratories work- 
ing independently have developed 
vaccines that are identical in pur- 
pose but have modification in use 
|and dosage. Two of the modified 
live virus vaccines will be distrib- 
uted under the trade names of 
“Swinax” and “Rovac.” They are 
designed to be used without antt- 
hog cholera serum. Important ad- 
vantages inherent in these new sin- 
gie-injection treatments are: 

1. They do not aggravate dormant 
infections that may be present in 
treated animals and therefore great- 
ly reduce the likelihood of post-vac- 
cination reactions. 

2. They do not create new centers 
of infection. 

3. They do not contaminate 
premises. 

The manufacturers of the vaccines 
emphasize that the vaccines are to 
be used for immunization of healthy 
swine and not on herds already sick 
with cholera. However, work is be- 
ing conducted to determine to just 
what extent the vaccines can be 
used in exposed and infected herds. 
Studies are also being made to de- 
termine the duration and the degree 
of immunity that can be produced 





in suckling pigs that have been vac- 
' 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Hog 


Cholera Vaccines 


cinated shortly after weaning and 
in pigs that have been recently 
treated with serum. 

Until the results of these investi- 
gations are available, the vaccines 
are not to be used for at least two 
weeks after weaning or four weeks 
after the administration of serum. 
Also, in the case of breeding stock, 
or swine held beyond the usual mar- 
keting period, re-vaccination is now 
recommended. 

Full production of these vaccines 
has not been reached and amounts 
available for distribution will neces- 
sarily be limited for at least the 
next few months. 


Simultaneous Injection Vaccine 


The second type of modified live 
virus (trade named M.L.V.) vaccine 
has been developed for simultaneous 
use with anti-hog cholera serum 
Serum produces immediate resis- 
tance and thus protects the animal 
against possible exposure to hog 
cholera during the time required for 
the modified virus to stimulate pro- 
duction of active immunity. Serum 
also adds to the resistance of the 
animal to secondary infections dur- 
ing this period 

The vaccine is marketed in vacu- 
um dried and vacuum sealed con- 
tainers, thus assuring high stability 
and potency. Like the first type, the 
M.L.V. vaccine can be used safely 
and without undesirable after-vac- 
cination reactions. 

The ideal age for vaccination with 
this vaccine is ten days to two 
weeks after weaning. However, vac- 
cinations have been successfully 
made on a limited number of pigs 
five weeks of age or older that 
were still nursing and on adult 
swine, If there is doubt regarding 
the history of exposure to hog 
cholera or presence of other infec- 
tious diseases, parasitic infestation, 
nutritional deficiencies, or other ab- 
normal conditions, larger than the 
regular doses of serum are recom- 
mended. Until more information on 
the duration of immunity has been 
accumulated, swine held beyond the 
normal market period as breeding 
stock or show animals should be 
re-vaccinated. 

Thousands of hogs have been suc- 
cessfully vaccinated with the new 
vaccines. The picture looks bright 
at present, but like all new products 
they must be extensively used under 
all conditions and in all parts of the 
country before given unconditional 
release. Drawbacks may show up 
after they have been used on large 
numbers of hogs. 


Careful Procedures Are Necessary 


Research workers point out that 
the new vaccines must be handled 
with extreme care. Contamination 
of the vaccine by even minute 
amounts of the disinfectant or other 
materials employed in cleaning and 
sterilizing syringes, may destroy the 
immunizing value of the vaccine. 
Furthermore, failure to bring under 
control such contributing problems 
as parasites, intercurrent infections, 
and nutritional deficiencies, could 
nullify the advantages of this new 
method of vaccination. Since “in- 
telligent use goes beyond the mere 
technique of administration” it was 
pointed out that it is to the best in- 
terest of the swine industry to have 
the new product used only by vet- 
erinarians. 
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Veterinary Column 


E. A. WOELFFER, D.V.M. 


Vitamin B. and The 
Antibiotics 


Undoubtedly the most spectacular 
advance in animal nutrition during 
recent years has been the addition 
of very small quantities of vitamin 
B. and antibiotics to livestock feeds 
Good gains and some improvement 
in health result when these sub- 
stances are fed to pigs and poultry 
There appear to be some benefits 
when fed to calves, but little value 
results when supplied to cattle and 
sheep. 


Vitamin B, 


Vitamin B. is not a new factor in 
animal feeding For years swine 
producers have been supplementing 
their grain rations with animal pro- 
teins, such as meat scraps, fish 
meal, and dairy products, but the 
cause for their increased growth 
performances were not well under- 
stood These growth stimulating 
substances were first called animal 
protein factors, A.P.F., because of 
their association with animal pro- 
tein. When it was determined that 
the so-called A.P.F. was more vi- 
tamin-like in nature, that it was a 
protein substance, the name was of- 
ficially discontinued 

The presence of B,. activity has 
been determined only in a few feeds 
Fairly generous supplies are found 
in fish meal, liver and glandular 
products, fish solubles, meat and 
milk products, and cow manure. 
Relatively poor sources of By. are 
grains, grain by-products, and plant 
protein concentrates 


The 


The antibiotics 
widely distributed in 
recognize a few of 
miliar ones by virtue of their im- 
portance in human and veterinary 
medicine. They are: penicillin, strep- 
tomycin, aureomycin terramycin, 
chloromycetin, bacitracin, subtilin, 
and others. Peculiarly enough, these 
same substances also stimulate 
growth and feeding efficiency in 
swine and chickens Furthermore, 
it has been observed that when cer- 
tain rations are supplemented with 
an antibiotic and vitamin B, the 
growth rate is greater than when 
either is added singly 

The antibiotics also function as 
anti-infective agents in the digestive 
tract. Thus certain types of scour- 
ing are prevented and corrected. The 
full significance of these findings 
has not yet been ascertained. Anti- 
biotics also have a favorable influ- 
ence upon some _ gastro-intestinal 
disturbances in young calves, as 
white scours and probably some oth- 
er types of diarrhea. But when it 
comes to cows and sheep beyond 
the milk stage, feeding antibiotics 
appears to have little usefulness; in 
fact, they are considered harmful 
because they bring about changes in 
the first stomach (the rumen) 
which interfere with normal fer- 
mentation. 


Antibiotics 


however, are more 
nature. We 
the more fa- 


A Warning 


Mixing antibiotics with livestock 
rations has moved from the experi- 
mental stage to widespread use so 
rapidly that a note of warning is in 
order. 

There are some things about the 
use of the drugs that still are not 
definitely known. When you feed 


over a long period of 
time, it may suppress the activity 
of the susceptible bacteria in the 
animal. It may be, in fact, that the 
drugs interfere with the normal 
metabolism, or even encourage the 
development of harmful molds or 
yeast-like organisms that may be 
more dangerous than the organisms 
already present. Until these points 
are proven or disproven, you should 
be cautious in feeding the drugs to 
breeding animals 


Basic 


such drugs 


Feeding Requirements Are 
Most Important 


Regardless of the new and forth- 
coming advances in nutrition, we 
can at no time overlook the im- 
portance of providing essential pro- 
teins, vitamins, minerals (including 
trace minerals), and total digestible 
nutrients in such proportion that 
maximum growth and reproduction 
may be attained. In addition, ani- 
mals must be fed an adequate ra- 
tion, built around pasture and green 
feed throughout their full life cycle 
in order to obtain maximum and ef- 
ficient production. Always of equal 
importance in livestock production is 
proper attention to management, 
breeding, sanitation, and disease 
control. 


HORSE'S AND COW'S TEETH 


The “Answer Man” on the radio 
made a statement that a cow wore 
her teeth down the same as a horse. 

This is news to me. I never heard 
of a horse's teeth wearing down. 

As to a cow, I thought she had 
only teeth in the upper or lower 
part of the mouth or jaw and in- 
stead of chewing she really tears 
the hay or roughage. Am I correct? 

Chicago, i. Cc. H. R. 


It is that a cow wears her 
teeth down like a horse. It is also 
true that the teeth of both animals 
continually grow out so that less of 
the teeth are imbedded in the gums 
and jaw bone as the animals grow 
older 

Cows have teeth only in the low- 
er jaw in front, but in the back 
they have six molar teeth on each 
side of the upper jaw which are 
used for chewing against an equal 
number of molars in the lower jaw. 


true 


EXTRA HOLE IN TEAT 


Recently I had a Jersey heifer 
freshen. When I went to milk her 
I found that one of her hind teats 
had an extra hole in the side, about 
halfway up. When I milk her the 
milk comes out in a stream between 
my fingers. 

Is there anything I can do about 
it? I don't want to sell her because 
she looks as if she is going to make 
a good cow. 

Ashville, Ohio D. oO. 


In cases such as you describe, we 
recommend milking the cow until 
She goes dry and then having an op- 
eration performed for closing the 
extra hole in the teat. It is usually 
effective 

Surgery on a milking cow is un- 
desirable since milk retards healing. 
The teat is also sore and causes pain 
at milking time. 


Keeping dairy cows clean and well 
clipped is important because disease 
germs survive a long time where 
they can hide in dust and filth. 





803 


...! haven’t missed a 
quality bonus check 


®@ Mr. Joe Gibbons (right), eldman for 
Beatrice Foods Company pomting out 
that besides be mg a midkstone remover, 
PENNCLEAN moy be wed alternately 
@s an acid detergent-cleanser for 
dairy vtensits. 


BK 


Chierine- Bearing Powder 
Penncean® 
Genera! Manual Kieanser 
MC-3 (hard water) Cleanser 


PENNSALT 
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in 4 years... 


WRITES 
DAIRYMAN KENNETH D. HINKLE 
KERSEY, COLORADO 


Four years ago, when Mr. Hinkle went into dairy- 
ing, he let his fieldman help him plan his 
entire operation. 


One of the first sanitation aids suggested by 
Fieldman Gibbons was Pennclean, a liquid acid 
detergent and milkstone remover. As a result Mr. 
Hinkle writes— 


“Thanks to Pennclean’s help I haven't missed 
a quality bonus check in the past 4 years, In 
my opinion it can’t be beat.” 


Next time you see your fieldman. .. 

... ask him about Pennciean, the easy answer to 
the milkstone problem. Ask him about B-K Sani- 
tation. Ask him about B-K Chlorine-Bearing 
Powder . . . about General Manual Kleanser and 
MC-3 (hard water) Cleanser. 


It pays to work closely with your fieldman. He's 
just as anxious as you are to get consistently high 
quality milk ...see that you get bonus checks. 


Ask your Fieldman for a copy of the 
B-K Booklet, or mail this coupon. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING Co., 
1100 Widener Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa 


Dear Sirs 

I'd like to receive a copy of your free booklet, “How 
To Remove Milkstone Easier and Faster.” 

Name 

Address 

City 


Patron of..... 


PROGRESSIVE CHEMISTRY FOR OVER A CENTURY 





THE SURGE MILKER 


You need a milking machine that keeps teat cups from 
creeping ...a milker with no hard-to-clean long tubes 
...a machine that gets more milk with /ess hand help. 
More thousands of farmers are switching to Surge every 
year because the Surge Milker is that machine. 











THE SURGE PARLOR 
honed 





Dairymen are looking for ways to milk their cows with- 
Out so much stooping, squatting, lugging and cleaning 
chores. Thousands have found that the Surge Milker 


This new book shows you how to use and the Surge Stall make good milking easier and faster, 
your cows’ muscles and your cows’ spare 
time to save yourself work. With 
plenty of pictures, it tells you very 
simply why so many dairy farmers— 
regardless of herd size—are switching 
to the Surge system of milking. Send 
this coupon today for your free copy of 
“Let’s Get the Cows Up Off the Floor!” 
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The Surge Siphon will save 

you a lot of walking, lifting 

and carrying milk. Intro- 

duced a little over a year ago, the Surge 

Siphon is already coming into wider 

and wider use... with genuine Surge 
Copyright 1951 TUG & PULL milking and no need 

Bobson Bros, Co., Chicago for carrying milk. 


BABSON BROS. CO. a BABSON BROS.CO. 
ca 


2843 W. 19th St., Chicago 23, Ill., Dept. 2857 
Please send me the free book “Let's Get the Cows Up Off the Floor!” 
2843 W. 19th Street 


Name. Sr a Rie 


BBD cece - — ee Chicago 23, Illinois 


City a SS EEE 


SYRACUSE + HOUSTON + EL MONTE (CALIF.) 
KANSAS CITY + TORONTO + ATLANTA 
uf SEATTLE + MINNEAPOLIS 
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